UNITED STATES REVIEW. 


SEPTEMBER, 1854. 


THE FOREIGN VOTE AND THE CATHO- 
LIC PRESS 


Un jour, Dunstan, Iriandais de nation et Saint de profession, partit d’'Irlande 
LINGENT. 


Every year, every month, every day, American politics are 
becoming more complex and confusing to the anxious patriot 
and the feverish expectant of place; and profundity of 
thought no longer ranks equal to rapid versatility, as a states- 
manlike attribute, among our politicians. Principles have 
given place to nicknames, and one’s position is estimated now- 
adays not by the policy of his party or its avowed dogmas, 
but the temporary title in which it rejoices. Who cares 

whether John is the Evangelist of Barn-burning or not, or 
whether all his followers are hopelessly hard cases, so long as 
he publicly gesticulates and harangues in the character of a 
Soft? and what sane man, with a promise of a snug birth in 
black and white in his pocket, pauses to examine whether the 
Dogberry of Abolition is a rogue under a fool’s cap-and-bells 
or a sincere and natural-born idiot, while he is ready in his 
own newspaper to write himself down an ass? 

Everything is in a name to-day, and a Soft by any other 
name would not smell as sweet, especially when he perspires 
in the hot atmosphere of a Rochester Convention. In the 
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good old days, when the sincerity and manliness of our do )- 
mestic politics were more extensive and recognizable tha 
their vocabulary, it was not difficult for the rising generation, 
even for that portion of it which sprang from immigrant 
loins, to grope its way through the labyrinth of party, but 
now our young people would require the verbal accuracy and 
acumen of a Fichteian metaphysician to follow our dema- 
gogues and editors through the maze of names and counte: 
nicknames, which display a fecundity of inspiration sufficient 
to immortalize a Congress of fish-women, or to puzzle habitus 
of the Bowery in their “ wide awake” moments, and confound 
the pride of their vocabulary. 

Time was, when the genesis of a new principle in American 
politics, and the erection of a party thereupon, was a matter 
of importance and careful consideration to the whole comm 
nity, and arrested the serious attention even of non-combat- 
ants, but in the impulsive and rapid life of to-day, projects of 
political action are laid out as quickly as the plans of streets 
in a new western settlement, and confederations rise fron 
their basis, as sudden and fragile as a row of frame-houses. 
Our moral architecture is of the shanty order, and parties no 
longer belong to states and cities, but live and breathe, and 
have their fierce being, in villages and hamlets. In this tre- 
mendous growth of new names and new organizations, it is 
only natural that many of the names should arise woreens 
having any validity behind them, - many of the associa 
tions, weak and powerful, sincere or rascally, remain without 
any intelligible names. Who, for Seis supposes that 
there is any genuine validity under that eccentric nomencla- 
ture which is employed to describe the various subdivisions 
of the New-York branch of the national democracy, conse- 
quent upon the niggardliness or undue liberality of those 
who have been elevated to positions where offices are plent, 
and where patriotism can obtain its reward by an early applica- 
tion and a good list of signatures ?—or does any sane man 
—_— there is virtually any distinction between the creeds 

f the various anti-Southern cliques of the North and West, 
chown they enter the battle-ground of agitation in a great 

variety of uniform and with a thousand distinct and appa- 
rently significant watchwords inscribed on their banners ? 
These are surplus names, which mean nothing, because there 
is no substance behind or beneath them. On the contrary, 
when one finds the rump of the old tory party existing still 
amongst the wealthy parvenus of the Northern cities , and 
Anglicism is preached over the crotchet-work of the spin- 
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sters, or the after-dinner mahogany of the retired speculator ; 
when every article, to be received as genuine by them and 
their associated snobs, must display the British silver, the 
London “hall-mark” plain upon it; when every tinker of 
verse or cunning vender of contraband song is elevated by 
them to the rank of a literary architect who can really build 
the lofty rhyme, because he may have once opened his budget 
in Lady Blessington’s drawing-room, and soft-soldered her 
guests into the belief that he was not a very vulger tinker as 
tinkers go, but somewhat of a proficient at his rusty trade; 
when public reputations are respected or despis - according 
to the dictum of the private snob, who is kept by the eli 
as an expounder of English opinion, or the ap ; robatory or 
condemnatory roar of the once cockney lion of the coteris 
we must confe ss that a party has arisen in this country of late 
years, or has been revived from the ashes of ancient Toryism, 
which is not christened by any approp riate name, and exists 
in all the assemblies of our pseudo-fashionables, like an anon- 
ymous nuisance. Mrs. Potiphar will assert its existence at 
any time, and her authority cannot be questioned by a single 
inhabitant of the sacred Avenues. We must admit also, that 
another party has attained considerable power amongst us 
without yet having been distinguished by any peculiar title— 
a powerful C hurch party, which is constantly interfering in 
American politics, under the mask cf a pious Crusader or 
spiritual Missionary, and using all the appliances of the press 
and the pulpit, to denationalise the people and erect a magni- 
ficent memorial to Austrian Absolutism—a triumphant Ultra- 
Montanism, on the ruins of the great Republic—a party which 
is as insidious as it is bold, and dangerous in proportion to its 
audacity and talent—the party, in a word, of Brownson and 
his associates, who pervert the Gospel of Christ to advance 
the projects of tyranny, and induce the democracy of the oo 
ted States to establish the edicts of the Roman Pontiff 
the principles of the Declaration of Independence. Out “of 
all these parties without names, and names without parties, 
which make up the complex whole of our national politics, 
we must confine our attention, for the present, to the last men- 
tioned, viz: the Ultra-Montane party of which Mr. Brownson 
is the leader, and detain our readers for a short time, to re- 
view its characteristics, its machinery, and its hopes, for the 
purpose of ascertaining, in some degree, iis probable conse- 
quences. 

‘One day Dunstan, an Irishman by nature, and a Saint by 
profession, left Ireland,” that is to say, the [rish imm eration 
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commenced, and with it the growth of a Catholic Church 
party in the United States. For many centuries the Irish 
have been the soldiers and faithful servants of Rome. They 
have never had any nationality——-save in that lucid interval of 
their history when the volunteers of 1782 backed Grattan’s 
Declaration of Rights with a glittering forest of bayonets- 
which did not begin and end in Catholicity asa creed, a cause, 
and a political as well as a religious faith. Their opposition 
to England depended not so much on antagonism to the mon- 
archy as on hatred of the Reformation, and their ideas of free- 
dom—save in periodical and almost individual exceptions 
—were confined to the triumph of their national Church, in 
temporal as well as spiritual affairs. This state of things 
was the natural result of the concise system adopted by Eng- 
land, which resolved to convert them by force, and preached 
the Reformation from the cannon’s mouth and the point of the 
bayonet. “If religions were as plenty as blackberries, they 
would not have one on compulsion,” and assuredly they were 
right in the proud fidelity with which they clung to their per- 
secuted ereed in despite of the whip, the thumbscrew and the 
rack. There is something redeeming, and even noble, in the 
strong love with which th ey guarded their threatened altars, 
— one regards their struggle for religious liberty with a 
eling akin to sympathy, even while he knows that it was 
ni fruitful source of all their degradation and misery. 

That their exclusively theological tendencies, and their con- 
stant confounding of the cause of the Church with that of na- 
tional independence, have produced the present miserable 
plight in which they stand before the world, admits of no 
doubt. They have been the martyrs of our time, whose crown 
of glory, if it ever comes, will assuredly not irradiate their 
brows during their earthly pilgrimage. A people of so pe- 
culiar a disposition and such narrow ways of thinking, soon 
became the inevitable prey of lay and clerical demagogues, 
and every year saw them more hopelessly plunged in that 
slough of ignorance where bigotry finds its appropriate atmos- 
phere and breathes with exulting lungs. The men of the 
land became morose monks, in sentiment and action, although 
they had not even a robe of serge to warm their limbs, or a 
cowl to cover their heads withal, and wandered and dawdled 
through life in a very stupid and semi-idiotic manner. The 
occasional Republican who regarded them as men, with red 
blood in their veins, and some pluck, passion and ambition 
in their souls, and not as monks who managed to get through 
a somnlent existence by the aid of alternate potatoes and 
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prayers, were invariably detected for mere enthusiasts and 
day-dreamers, who could expect no other fate than that which 

yas awarded to them on the scaffold, in the hulk of the con- 
vict ship or the condemned cell. Those who aspired to lead 
the pious multitude, could climb to a position of authority 
only by the steps of the altar, or the ladder which ascends to 
the pulpit. A daw is not “a sacred bird,” says Tom Hood, 
“because he keeps a eawing from a steeple ;” but the apho- 
rism, though plausible enough in poetry, is by no means true 
in practice ; for no bird of Jove was ever worship ped by Ro- 
man hero with half the rapturous enthusiasm which greeted 
every gloomy daw that managed to ensconce itself in the bel- 
fry of an Irish church. There were two kinds of daws near 
every steeple—the one professional, and the other merely aux- 
iliary—the daw whose feathers were authenticated by the 
Pope, and the daw whose plumage was borrowed from his ec- 
clesiastical associate. It was not enough that John of Tuam, 
in windy pastorals, should warn the people against the infi- 
delity of freedom and the damnabie fdolatry of Republican- 
ism, but Daniel O’Connel, a non-ecclesiastical daw, should also 
hurl his stentorian anathemas against the “ murderers and as- 
sassins of Ninety-eight,” who actually dared to hope that Ire- 
land might become a nation of men instead of being a prison- 
house of monks. This Daniel O’Connel——this plausible petti- 
fogger of the treacherous brain and the glowing tongue—this 
powerful demagogue who, in the words of Ledru Rollin, “ de- 
liberately sacrificed the revolutionary traditions of the Wolfe 
Tones and the Emmets, to the interests of the Church”-—put 
forth his best energies, his subtility, his eloquence, and his 
tremendous aptitude for business to intensify the theological 
tendencies of the people, and increase the ardor of sanctity 
which exhaled from the “first flower of the earth.” Under 
his regime, the nation became so pious, that it was impossible 
to withdraw it for one moment from its rapt contemplation of 
Heaven (sometimes known in privileged cireles by the name 
of Repeal) to the contemplation of such mere sublunary af- 
fairs as resistance to tyranny and a manly push for life and 
land. Ireland knelt to him and the congregated daws of the 
steeple, and at last, she could not get up from her knees, and 
was obliged to grovel in the dust in the vain hope of obtain- 
ing refreshment and rest. It was a piteous sight to see a gal- 
lant race, capable of great and heroic things, dragged through 
abysmal mud by the hook of a crosier, and getting its eyes 
pecked out by an enormous daw, whose feathers were not 
even ecclesiastial and genuine ! 
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Simultaneous with the growth of O’Connelism, the Catho- 
lic press arose in Ireland, and soon became the most power- 
ful engine by which the huge demagoguery was worked. 
Hosts of hireling scriblers gathered round the great central 
principle, and bigotry was sold by the broadsheet at the rate 
of oo per issue. All the needy scamps, who had been 
pulling the devil by the tail for years, commenced to lay vio- 
lent hands on God, and published piety for the million in 
newspapers and pamphlets of formidable dimensions and un- 
pleasant appearance. “If there is no God,” said they, reck- 
lessly parodying Maximilian Robespierre, “it is necessary to 
create one ;” for the absence of the Church, which is a corol- 
lary of his existence, what would the rascals do for bread and 
butter, not to mention drink ? And so the Dublin Pilot was 
started, by one Richard Barrett, an energetic old rascal, who 
died, or ought to have died, long ago; the Belfast Vindicator 
eame before the world in the person of Charles Gavan Duf- 
fy, the young rascal who has since grown to be an old one ; 
the Freeman’s Journal was issued by two Muggletonian slaves 
named Gray; and innumerable other rags were scattered 
over the country for the purpose of saving r the soul of univer- 

sal Lreland, and of filling the pockets of agitating editors and 
pious 01 ators ‘ 

The lay Church, when established, could boast in a short 
time of as many confessors, apos stles and t2achers, as its legit- 
imate patron, and the number of religious newspapers daily 
increased until all other kinds of journals disappeared before 
them. Every broken down barrister, to whom a brief was a 
blessing be yond the bounds of hope, and far away in the bo- 
som of an Eden of red- tape, where fees : nd honors bloomed 
in rank profusion, managed to start a a 1 sheet devoted to 
the interests of God and the benefit of the editorial pocket. 
Every local agitator considered himself as worthy as if he 
were a mitred Prelate “ having an organ of his own, 
oye an editor to grind it.” Very soon the whole land was 

ad with a plenteous harvest of pious prostitution and reve- 
rend rascality. There was scarcely room in it, from Cork to 
Donegal, for a single manly thought; and whenever such a 
thought attempted to make room for itself, it was generally 
arrested, convicted of infidelity or rebellion, sentenced to 
transportation or death, and clothed in prison garments for 
the remainder of its earthly existence. The foredoomed 
island, first given to the English by a consecrated Pope of 
Kome, was offered as a holocaust at the shrine of bigotry, and 
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every man who escaped Americaward, was, or ought to have 
been, a brand snatched from the burning. 

Not so was it fated. Many Yankees are too “smart” to 
value the liberties of their country in comparison with pres- 
ent profit or prospect of gain, and seeing that the dodge of the 
Catholic press was pecuniarily successful amongst the Irish 
at home, they determined to obtain an honest penny from 
theu: here by a continuation of the trans-Atlantic imposture. 
So the blue light of a sectarian press, with a large Irish ele- 
ment to feed the flame, arose in our midst, and the brands 
which were snatched from the burning, were thrown into it 
again. Those Irish must have a periodical supply of religious 
ere and why should not we trade with them? They 

nnot distinguish between the wooden nutmegs and the real 
nutmegs of piety, and why should we not dispose of a few 
cargoes of the former? If they must have “cure of souls,” 
why should not we provide the salt or sugar for the conserva- 
tory process? It is not fair that the priests should “ smoke” 
or “shave” them all—particularly when the thing is re- 
ally remunerative—and so in the name of God, let us rub in 
the salt and sugar, and hang up the rascals like flitches or 
hams, as a spectacle to the world ; turning that honest penny 
the while! The thing was done. Several Yankees went in- 
to the trade, and incontinently the Catholic business became 
a profitable concern. One soon discovered that Voltaire was 
doubly mistaken in calling St. Dunstan an [rlandais de nation; 
the fellow, in honest truth, was a Native and a Know-No- 
thine! 

The first Yankee who went into the trade “ with a rush,” 
was a Bostonian, who rejoiced in the name of Orestes Brown- 
son; a very smart man, who “got on” with unexampled speed, 
and soon become a (quack) Doctor of Divinity. Of this 
Brownson we know little, further than that he was an infidel 
for many years, with decidedly Mormon, Muggletonian, and 
~— * tendencies, who, finding that Scismatism and Ismatism 
did not pay, suddenly took to orthodoxy as other despairing 
men take to drink. He started a Monthly Review, in the 
hope of getting subscribers amongst the Irish, through the 
aid of the priests who had accompanied them in immigration, 
as lazy plunderers follow an invading army; and his calculation 
was correct. His power and importance were acknowledged 
by those who presided over the plunder, and every stolen 
penny and abstracted crucifix added to his respectability in 
the gang. He stands to-day, not as the Shepherd, but as the 
bull-dog of the fold, wherein ali the surplus shillings of the 
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Irish laborer are carefully conserved. That he is a man of 
talent is undeniable. That he isa recreant American, admits 
of no doubt. That he is a successful Mokanna, who conceals 
the most hideous deformity under the silver veil of religion, 
is equally self-evident. He has been everything and nothing, 
and now, at last, he has risen into something. He has jump- 
ed, one may say, through a dozen hoops in the theological cir- 
cus, and alighted, in conclusion of his performances, on the 
White Horse of the Apocalypse ; to which he holds on like 
grim death. Up to this, he has carreered and caracoled 
amongst the Irish alone, believing that his party-colored pi- 
rouetting could attract no other spectators, but of late he has 
grown ambitious of a superior audience, and tumbles for the 
amusement of the parquette as well as of the gallery. This 
is not strange, inasmuch as his favorite scene is the “ chang- 
ing” one, which he commences in five different costumes which 
are successively thrown off until he appears in his original 
tights at last. A bold rider, this Brownson, and one who uses 
the whip with an unsparing hand. 

He has done many daring things, with such an air of bom- 
bastic comicality, that it is not easy to decide, at first sight, 
whether he is a genuine Mazzeppa or a mere clown. Amongst 
other things, he has denounced the United States, and unfa- 
vorably contrasted their government with that of Austria, 
Spain, Ireland, and Mexico. He bas announced the legitimate 
subjugation of our President to the Pope of Rome, and endea- 
vored to institute, as a national symbol, the Pontifical tiara 
for the American eagle—for why should we prefer a heathen 
bird of Jove to the triple hat of Jesus? He has denounced 
Protestantism as a curse and a nuisance, — must be got 
rid of in the most summary manner possible, because, says he, 
to protest against authority, is to surrender all piles. and 
consequently Protestantism has no right whatever to exist— 
an eminently logical, comprehensive and characteristic con 
clusion. He has taught that men have no right to govern 
themselves, but should be well content to be governed by a 
privileged few—that Bishops with a hook or a crook are 
more necessary than bread or butter, and paying the priest or 
his theological organ grinder, more pious than paying your 
tailor or your rent. Worse than these have been his instruec- 
tions, but we have not time to conclude the catalogne of his 
abominations, and must content ourselves with showing anon, 
how he has treated his Irish dupes after deliberately fobbing 
their pious pennies. 

The second Yankee who went into the trade, was a Mr. 
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McMasters, who called his newspaper by a ducus a non lucendo, 
the Freeman’s Journal, and with the countenance of Bishop 
Hughes, solicited subscriptions for the love of God. He has 
made a “ good thing” of the business, and turned his peculiar- 
ly barbarous dialect to profitable account ; for from being a 
mere religious loafer or sanctimonious man about town, he has 
risen to the dignity of a local habitation and a name. A feeble 
echo of Brownson, he presents his readers every week with the 

vigorous English of his original upset into barbaric balderdash, 
for which he charges three dollars a year, or thereabouts, and 
gets punctually paid. When Brownson roars, McMasters 
brays ; when the lion shakes his mane, the donkey stirs his 
tail ; when the former raises his paw to strike, the latter, like 
the puppy dog in Moore’s ballad— 


“ Lifts up his leg 
And does all that a thing so diminutive can.” 
oD 


In fact, he is quite as insignificant as his patron and teacher 
is formidable. For some years he has been making hideous 
noises on the highways and by ways of this country, and the 
deceived Irish have lis stened s eagerly as if they were the 
authentic brays of Balaam’s ass. It was a frightful sight in 
olden time, when the congregation of Judea knelt before the 
golden calf, but how much sadder to see in our own days a 
brave and gallant people prostrate themselves before a galva- 
nized donky! His audience may be fairly estimated at about 
five or six thousand Irish Catholics per week, which multipli- 
ed by the number of each family, would give a result of twen- 
ty thousand Irish dupes, who ‘believe that God must always 
enter their Bethlehem on the shoulders of a very stupid beast. 
‘‘ Do you not see your Savior ?” said the fat Monk, holding up 
the sacrament before the eyes of the dying Rabelais. “¥ es, 
said the inveterate old wit, “I see him borne by an ass.” Uni- 
versal Ireland at home and abroad, here and there, has seen 
the same sight, but unfortunately determined to worship the 
beast and not its rider ! 

The third Yankee—for it will be perceived that all those 
unprincipled fellows are natives and not foreigners—is a reg- 
ularly consecrated Catholic Priest, one Roddan by name, who 
hails trom Boston, and hangs out in the office of the Pilot, 
over the dingy bookstore of one Patrick Donahoe, an Irish- 
man, or possibly a Connaught man, of questionable standing 
in society. We know nothing of this Roddan beyond the 
fact that he is the mangiest of the whole pack to which he 
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belongs, and is quite qualified to communicate the cacethes scri- 
bendi to a whole uncontaminated konnel. The first knowledge 
we had of him was through the publication of a sermon in 
which he labored to prove that the mission of the Irish was 
to suffer martyrdom for the Church, and to stand before the 
world as imbeciles, who would surrender all hope of national 
independence, of honorable consideration amongst men, and 
even of solid roast beef and plum pudding, in order that eve- 
ry priest or priestly organist should caress a round belly with 
good capon lined, and praise the Lord over the rim of a wine 
flask or a tumbler of Irish potheen.. We next heard of him as 
the author of a funny book about a theological orphan, who 

ras strong in his points of belief, and knew his cathecism 
from end to end. Indeed, so thoroughly was the hero of the 
volume posted up in the doctrines of the Church, and so per- 
sistent in his assertion of them, that he might have exclaimed 
all his life, with the shipwrecked boy in Thackary’s nursery 
rhyme— 


“Oh, let me say my cathecism, 

Oh, let me say my cathecism, 

Oh, let me say my cathecism— 
My Ma taught me !” 


The man did not make much reputation as an author of books, 
and therefore devoted his attention to editing a nondescript 
journal which the aforesaid Patrick Donahoe had been circulat- 
ing amongst the Irish immigrants for many years with cons sider- 
able profit to himself and incalculable mischief to them. The 
editor of a daily newspaper, according to Carlyle, is a man 
who is paid for having three hundred and sixty-five different 
opinions a year, but with the editor of a weekly journal it is 
different, or at least, it has been so with this Roddan; for 
from the beginning of his editorial career, he has adhered to 
Ultramontanism, and out-Brownsoned Brownson in the fury 
of his pious rage and the fragrance of his flowery style. He 
dislikes America, having enlisted as a soldier of Austria, and 
fights, like Dugald Dalgetty, for his pay and his “ provend.” 
In election times, we believe, he circulates amongst the natu- 

ralized Irish as freely as his scurvy paper does amongst the 
Irish immigrants, and does his best to induce them to vote as 
sectarians and not as citizens. The tail of his alb is daubed 
with mud from his peregrinations in the dirty corners and 
alley-ways of party politics, and the gold on his vestments 
has a battered and suspicious look. He has talent enough 
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for the purposes for which the Pope and his subordinates in- 
tended him, and writes in a fierce staccato style, which jumps 
from epithet to epithet, and nickname to nickname, in the 
very whirl and midsummer madness of vulgar Billingsgate. 
The priests regard him as the giant Thor, whose big ham- 
mer has smashed all the Jotuns and false gods of the Celtic 
breed ; for has he not annihilated Meagher, snubbed Mitchel, 
and shattered Irish Republicanism to its very centre ? 

As the trade progressed, and became more and more profi- 
table, the number of authentic and non-authentic citizens was 
gradually increased ; and the whole land from Maine to Cal- 
ifornia afforded steeples for daws of every species of ecclesi- 
astical feather, and rooks of the most melancholy characters, 
to caw and croak in ; North and South, East and West, the ho- 
ly uproar was heard. Your foolish Gavazzi coming here with 
the atmosphere of Exeter Hall fragrant around him, imagined 
that the pillars of the Union were shaken, and that he him- 
self was a voice crying in the wilderness. The Pope is in 
New-York! Anti-Christ rules in Boston! In the name of the 
King of Sardinia, let us give them Hell! The Jesuits are 
abroad, and the Constitution is undermined! Fire, fury, fren- 
zy, and universal blazes !—so his mission ended. Your fool- 
ish Bedini comes next, believing that the country belonged to 
the Catholic Press and the Pope, and went nuncio-ting from 
place to place in the most forlorn and abject manner, getting 
kicked here, getting cuffed there, and altogether, getting 
laughed at from land’s end to land’s end. Both the poor 
things were the creatures and legitimate offspring of the Ca- 
tholic Press ; the children of Brownson’s loins, and the fully 
leveloped results of Roddan’s stamina. All America held its 
tongue of course—silence being a national institution——while 
foreign citizenship swayed to and fro between the extremes 
and found some diffic ulty in settling down into the happy 
mean. Neptune leaped from his throne—the sceptre of Pluto 
was wrested from his grasp—the ears of Jupiter were stun- 
ned, and the daily newspapers had food and fodder for ano- 

ther year of conte mplative existence. The whole strength of 
the authors of the row, the organizers of the trouble, was 
centered meanwhile in the Irish population which “ want 
death,” in its honest and sincere delusion, or the pusillanimous 
Yankees who praised the Pope at the expense of Thomas Jef- 
ferson, and preferred the College of Cardinals to the Senate 
of the United States. ‘ Nunkie pays for all,” as in the old 
ry, and very dearly and bitterly the Irish had to pay. 
as chose poor Irish, with their fine sympathies, with their 
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bounding rejuvenescent enthusiasm, with their strange com- 
mingling of laughter and grief, so sudden and se thorough 
that the “ falling tear is stopped by the twinkle of the laugh,” 
—it is surely sad to see them always the dupes and willing 
tools of every pious knave or religious reprobate who aston- 
ishes their eyes by the glitter of his stole or stuns their 
ears by the jabber of his reverent jargon! They are a brave 
race, and have brave memories—memories which run back 
over a long lapse of time, receiving on the way the rapturous 
light of many a gallant scene, of many a calm and noble life 
devoted to liberty, of many a brave spirit martyred in her 
cause, until their wings, like those of a bird which flies in the 
tropics, are white with the continued and accumulated radi- 
ance. No man can point his finger at their history and say 
this nation fell because it could not wield the sword and 
spear, because it had the woman’s arm and the deer’s heart—for 
up from many a lonely grave—from that far foreign one where 
Hugh O'Neil is lying—from that in Bodenstown, where the 
bold spirit of Wolfe Tone is at rest—from that nameless spot 
where Robert Emmet lies, from a thousand nooks and corners 
of the land, where the bold rebels of the last century were 
precipitately buried—a voice would arise and shrill the lie in 
to the calumnix 04 ‘sears. Many a hopeless stand for liberty 
has been made by their fathers and by them—hopeless because 
they confounded the cause of human freedom with that of a 
despotic and proselytising Church, the humble servants of 
which, in place and out of place, they have ever been, and ap- 
parently intend to continue. Had they been influenced by 
Hierarchal authority, less blind to the selfish objects of the 
institution which they so passionately loved, they would long 
since have been as free as the wind on the ocean, or the cloud 
inthe sky. Better that a millstone were tied round their 
neck than the theological curse, like the bird in the wizard’s 
story of the Ancient Mariner. 

Here, as at home, the curse is heavy on their souls. The 
same ignorant demagogues cajole and rule them; the same 
senseless bigots are their teachers; the same extortionists light- 
en their pockets with a consecrated finger, and the same brutal 
blasphemies against the everlasting truths of freedom are 
thundered into their ears. Of course the result is manifest 
enough. 

In vain a brave Swift, digging up from the grave the buried 
genius of old Rabelais, and dashing his big-bellied fun with 
a strain of sombre melancholy, as if Momus had gone astray 
amongst church-yards, and leaned his laughing sides towards 
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every convenient tombstone—in vain the dark-bright, gallant 
Dean talked honest words to this people, for, though they 
loved him, his teachings passed by them like dust in the wind. 
The bitter jest, the bold laugh, the great, sad mirth of the 
man (if the bull is pardonable) touch home to their souls, but 
the sound of the village belfry was louder than all. What 
right had the Dean of St. Patricks to speak of nationality, of 
courage and manhood to this devoted race? Was he a Ro- 
man Catholic priest that he should do this thing, and what 
appointed hands had rubbed the holy chrism on his brow ? 
Alas, he was only a man, and the doomed race did not under- 
stand that one should be a man before being a priest! 

In vain a noble Grattan, uttering those words of his, which 
smote like the clash of spears, thinking those thoughts which 
grew swifter and brighter in the heat of contest, like the 
sparks which fly upward from clashing swords, pouring out 
the whole passion of his exuberant nature, as if the beautiful 
climate of the land showered down its rain, its thunder and 
its perfur ne, together and at once—in vain did Henry Grattan 

sirike the rock, for the waters would not come even when 
touched by the wand of his eloquence ; the Irish heart was 
not the bountiful spring which Moses called forth ; it was a 
‘holy well” of which the church alone possessed the key. 

Vainly, vainly, that daring Wolfe Towe, journeyed from 
land to land, se eking madly some help or hope for the coun- 

ry of his love; toiling in New-Jersey fields ; crossing ocean 
to gain audience of a Carnot or any other “ organizer of vic- 
tory,” speeding back with fleets around him, until he could 

‘throw a biscuit on the land,” hoping, striving, doing all 
that a man or demigod could do—his life, his labor, and his 
sacrifice, were vain as the chaff which rises from a threshing 
floor, for he did not belong to the Church, and the Church 
was not his. Poor fellow, he was a Protestant or a Presbyte- 
rian, and had no right to interfere in behalf of a nation which 
chose to starve for the love of God. Give us an O’Connel,a 
burly rascal of the good old creed, a fellow who is on inti- 
mate terms with the Savior, and knows more about heaven 

han Balmez or brother Brownson, or the excoriated McMas- 

ters himself, a smart man who studied at St. Omer’s, and 
who knows how to organize a movement as well as Ignatius 
Loyola—give us such a man and we will crown him with 
green caps, and roll him in triumphant chariots, and sweat in 
his train until old Sol himself is ashamed of being so enthu- 
siastically hot. The Church wants a Machiavel ; it does not 
like a Cassius, or any other man who “ thinks too much.” 








, 
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And yet the Irish are realiy lovers of liberty in the truest 
and noblest sense of the word, and have fought in battles on 
many a stricken field. Their enmity to E ngland is something 
more than theological, and must justly rank as a national ha- 
tred. Though in late times they have not backed their dislike 
to her with a commensurate blow, one cannot forget that they 
crossed her conquest during many centuries with ready fire 

and sterling steel. Augnstin Thierry, looking from his stu- 
dent’s nook in France, has recognized this fact. “There are 
nations,” says the great historian, “ with retentive memories, 
whom the thought ‘of iiependonse does not abandon even in‘ 
servitude, and who, resisting against habit, which is elsewhere 
so powerful at the end of centuries, still detest and abjure the 
condition which a superior power has imposed on them. Sucls 
is the Irish nation. This nation reduced by conquest to sub- 
mit to the English government, has refused for six hundred 
years to consent, and give its approbation to this govern- 
ment ; it repulses it as in its first days ; it protests against it 
as the former population of Ireland protested in the combats 
in which it was defeated ; it does not consider its revolts as 
rebellious, but as just and legitimate war. It is in vain that 
English power has exhausted itself in efforts to overcome 
that memory, to cause forgetfulness of the conquest, and make 
them consider the results of armed invasion as the exercise of 
a legal authority ; nothing has been able to destroy Irish ob- 
stinacy; notwithstanding seductions, menaces and tortures, fa- 
thers have bequeathed it to their sons.” This resistance is 
undeniable, though, as we remarked before, it was resistance 
against the English Reformation rather than against the Eng- 
lish government’ but it should not be forgotten that a continu- 
ous and national resistance against any pretentious authority, 
is the best schooling for future freedom which mere mortals 
can obtain ! 

And so when the Ivish land in this country, before they get 
under the control of the Catholic press, they are well enough 
adapted for liberty. Their instincts lead them to join the 
party which has the boldest, the largest sympathies, and the 
most comprehensive policy. Their old hatred to overbear 
ing authority, except the reserved case of the Church, remains 
unchanged, and it is no marvel that they throw their votes, 
when they obtain them, in behalf of the democrats of the 
United States. Their hearts are liberal but their minds are 
shallow. They have been kept in ignorance, onion dog- 
latin prayers, until the world and all its real duties became 
strange and wonderful to them. ‘The energy of the American 
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character—the intensity of ac tion which characterizes it—puz- 

zlesand bewilders their simple minds. They stand ina maze be- 
fore the railroad, the telegraph and the printing press—for 
the greater portion of our Irish immigrants know very little 
of either—but they understand at a glance the first principles 
of this Cons stitution, and would abide by them forever if the 
old church curse had not come in the same ship with them, 
and dropped its venom into the same ink which “declared 
their intentions.” They join the democratic party because de- 
mos-cratus means something more than a mere sham to their 
honest intelligence, and they fancy in their mistaken mood, 
that they are ruling themselves while they are listening to the 
venerable blarney of the priests and the deity-work-doers of 
the Church. Ina word, they come here w ith all the elements 
of good citizens, but before their five years’ probation is out, 
they have been reduced again to the condition of bigots. They 
are of course the scape-goats of the change. Every Ameri- 
"an recognizes Bis — Hughes because he has a “ standing in 
society,” (the bugbear of this country,) but who recognizes 
Pat or Jim or Jack, Wis makes Bishop Hughes, and who is 
ready to break our head this minute for uttering those sila 
truths about him and his ? 


ODE TO THE IRON HORSE. 


{Written by an eminent Boston Evangelical Poetin a paroxysm of extempore inspi- 


ration on being pitched head-foremost into a tan-vat by a concussion of Railroad cat 


I. 


Rvry seiz? thee, ruthless thing ! 
Confusion on thy flag-men wait ; 
Though mounted on thy crimson wing, 
Ne’er may’st thou carry flesh or freight, 
But lie there till the crack of doom, 
And creak for ages yet to come. 











Ode to the Iron Horse. 


Air. 


Whizzing, fizzing, 
Smoking, croaking, 
toaring, snoring, 
Whistling, shrieking, 
Rattling, crashing, 
Groaning, smashing, 
In discord dire 
’Mid smoke and fire : 


Thou last invention of the D——1! 
Thou champion of the long dead level ! 
Thou prototyre of Death’s pale horse ! 
Strewing his track with many a cotse, 
With broken heads and broken bones, 
Shrieks of anguish, dying groans. 


II. 


Fast travelling this—the world all say, 
At least three hundred miles a day ; 
Time saved to all the idle crew, 
That know not with it what to do, 
And cheap as dirt we flit away— 
Except when doctors’ bills we pay 
For patching up a broken pate, 

Or broken leg to amputate ; 

And thus we gain an hour or so, 
By days of pain and weary woe ; 
To save a precious dollar give 


What makes it worth our while to live. 


Air. 
Whizzing, fizzing, 
Smoking, croaking, 
Roaring, snoring, 
Rattling, battling, 
Crashing, smashing, 
Whistling, shrieking, 
Groaning, squeaking, 
Rushing, crushing, 


In mingled discords harsh and dire 
Like those in Pluto’s realm of fire. 


[Sept., 
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rhe plagues of Egypt light on all, 
The Go-a-heads both great and small, 
And may the rascals never know 

The sleepy bliss of travelling slow, 
Devoid of haste, devoid of care, 

And building castles in the air, 

Or gazing on the landscape wide, 


As carelessly they onward glide. 


D nJemmy Watt and Bolton too ; 
D n all the fiery furnace crew ; 
I) n the projectors and inspectors, 


Conductors, flagmen and collectors, 
Presifents, switchers and directors, 
‘Tag, rag and bob-tail, one and all, 
A blessing on their heads I call, 
But most especially my curse 

Light on the infernal Iron Horse. 


Air, 
W hizzing, fizzing, 
Smoking, croaking, 
Roaring, snoring, 
Rattling, brattling, 
Crashing, smashing, 
Whistling, shrieking, 
Groaning, squeaking, 
Brushing, crushing, 
Hleadlong rushing. 
Foul fiend ot fire! just fit to bear 
Condemned souls to—you know where, 
And be the common mail to carry 


The passengers to old Lord Harry. 








i 
| 
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FASHION 


For F. R.S. and L. L. D. 


Can only spring from A. B. ©.” 


THERE has been much grave, and a very general, attention 
excited by this light subject. We have read arguments a prv- 
ort upon an apron, arguments a posteriori on a train. There 
is not a plait in a lady’s sleeve that has not produced a conun- 
drum ; her very slippers are pointed with epigrams ; nor can 
she even mount a new style of bonnet, without bringing down 
on her head a host of sermons and satires. The true length 
of her skirt induces more learned anxiety than a solar eclipse, 
and her “ chemisette” is explored with more optics al industry 
than the milky-way. On this topic, every str 
cies himself a Herschel, and talks of concave and convey 
lens with all the gravity of a Newton or a Gallileo. We ne 
ver hear of the situation of the zones, but of the arte of 
the cestus, nor is it any longer a matter of enquil how the 
planets move in their orbits, but how a - W ee or anew 
pantalette holds its course in the circle of fashion —_ hether 
that which is the rage of the present ‘ie will remain so, or 
quickly pass away ?—whether it be a comet or a fixed star 
Venus may arise in splendor and set in clouds, unnoticed and 
unknown ; but no bright star of fashion can make her appear- 
ance without attracting a thousand eyes and producing a thou- 
sand observations. In the place of constellations. eelipses 


I 


the music of the spheres, and the signs of the coin, 


conversation has substituted balls, operas, concerts and cards. 


But in the midst of this monopoly of learned ; salle , fe- 
male fashion has much cause for complaint; witle it aad avors 
to dazzle or captivate, by the most enchanting display, all 
ranks and descriptions of men seem unanimous in their hosti- 
lity ; millions of gentle claims and pleas, in mitigation, are 


lost in unrelenting prejudice, which, like the deaf adder, list- 
eneth not to the voice of the charmer. The paragr: ap yh of the 


} 


witling, the cruelty of the caricature, the morality of the pul- 
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pit, the eloquence of the bar, and the wisdom of the senate 
have all been levelled against the devoted head of female 
fashion. In such a cause, ten thousand pens should leap from 
their cases to avenge her wrongs and to maintain her rights. 
The enterprise could not be undertaken at a more seasonable 
moment, when all nature has assumed her most beautiful live- 
ry. What time, then, more proper, to bestow all care on the 
dress of the fairest of creation ? 

The grand objection to fashion is, that it is the child of 
whim and caprice. irreducible to any fixed standard or rule of 
reason. In answer to this charge, it may be sufficient to cite 
the Bull of Pope Pius VII, of the 16th October, 1800. In 
ihis famous state paper we find that the rise and fall of a la- 
dy’s petticoat were exactly in the ratio of the mor: ality of th e 
country - that aloose dress was the extern: al sym ibol of a loose 
character, and a scanty skirt the outward evidence of a shat- 
tered reputation. His Holiness therefore called upon all tai- 
lors, milliners and men-milliners, hair dressers, (these are the 
precise words of the bull,) ladies’ maids and chambermaids, 
all priests, confessors, overseers, churchwardens an id others, to 
oppose themselves to the voluptuous tendency of female fash- 
ions. Nay, he went further ; he constituted a heteroge- 
neous particles the custodes morum of his dominions, and 
erected them into a supreme court of dress, with power to ex- 
communicate all who might offend again t its ordinances, 
upon the same principle as the English law, which required 
(for the benefit of the staple manufacture) that every corpse 
be buried in woolen. 

The French, whose sovereignty in the empire of fa ishion 
has never been disputed, having so often made a fool's 4 cap of 
the tiara, it was natural to expect that the head of His Holi- 
ness should have been turned to the important article of fe- 
male fashion. On this authority alone, we might safely res 
the proposition that dress, so far from being a matter of whim 
and caprice, uniformly and strictly accommodates itself to the 
moral state of the country ; but to preclude all possible scep- 
ticism on the subject, one argument more will be sufficient. 

The dress of Eve was a leaf. The dress of Europe new 
from the hand of Nature, was a leaf also. This was her prim- 
itive state. Kingdoms and realms, empires and principalities, 
only constitute the various articles of artificial dress superin- 
duced on her person by man in her society. A female in sex 
and form (as all geographers admit) it might not be oe 
to show that the dress of te and of her females, have 
had a mutual relation from the beginning ; that a change ne- 

O* 
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ver takes place in the costume of a fashionable, without a 
similar one in the geography of Europe; that a Northern 
confederacy was the signal for the adoption of the “ Union 
cap,” and the instant Poland was torn ‘off her bosom, away 
went the ladies’ neck-kerchiefs. This would, however, lead 
into too wide a field of argument; a more confined sketch 
will answer the purpose. 

To begin, then, with Italy, the leg of Europe. When that 
country was rich, and luxurious iy clothed, a peep at a neat 
ankle was as difficult to obtain as a peep into conclave. When 
it was stripped and naked to the very Gulf of Venice, ankles 
and garters were no longer invisible. 

France, the “ chemisette’ of Europe, while that kingdom was 
confined within its ancient limits, never presumed beyond the 
waist, but what became the case when she, actuated by a spirit 
of revolution and aggrandisement, overran all the neighbor- 
ing states? The chemisette did the same ; threw off all supe- 
riority, became one and indivisible, and to the disregard of 
all petticoat control, usurped the Waist and encroached upon 
the Leg. Since then we find them having simultaneously re- 
sumed their former and more legitimate proportions. 

In former times, the ladies wore a pad and pockets. What 
was then the state of the United Provinces, with which they 
corresponded in local positions? The United Provinces then 
cut a swelling figure ; they were the carriers of Europe and 
its most prominent state; they had colonies in the East and 
in the West, but the moment the Dutch ceased to be the carri- 
ers of Europe, away went the pad, and the instant John Bull 
cut off St. Thomas and C eylon, away went the pockets after 
it. It would be an easy task to pursue the a) to show 
how Turkey, the train of Europe, is liable to be rent and torn 
to pieces, and more exposed to be trampled on than any other 
state ; how Austria and Prussia, with their lines of demarca- 
tion, sympathize with the braces, or suspenders, in their en- 
deavors to fix limits to their ambitious neighbors and preserve 
the due proportions of the body of Europe ; how the kicks 
and insults of Napoleon were directed to Germany, as being 
the seat of honor ; how Sweden showed less disguise as la- 
dies wore less covering on their bosoms, and how Russia, ex- 
tending her view downwards, seeks, in addition to her old 
bear-skin cloak, to be possessed of a more fashionable lower 
garment. 

This statement, however, may suffice for the leading point 
of this interesting question, and clearly demonstrates that fe- 
male fashions are regulated by great political and moral prin- 
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ciples; that there is neither whim, folly, nor caprice in the 
system, but that a lady, while choosing a cap or a bonnet, ac- 
tually holds the political “ balance of power” in her hands. 


—_— “ Facies non omnibus una, 


Nee diversa tamen ; qualem decet esse sororum.” 


NA MOTU 


Na Motu :—and what do these strange words mean? The 
latter end of the Preface informs us that these cabalistic look- 
ing syllables signify “ The Islands,” and they are, therefore, 
though strange, a very tasteful and taking title for a book full 
of roving adventure throughout the Pacific Islands, from 
north of the Sandwich group to far below the Tahitian Clus- 
ter, and the countless Archipelagoes beyond. The author, 
Mr. Perkins, (or rather Dr. Perkins, as we suppose we ought 
to call him,) starts upon the old ocean, bearing on |! is should- 
ers the medical responsibility for the health of a whole ship’s 
crew. Life is generally sup posed to be made up of rather 
~ stuff on board our whaling fleet,and Dr. Perkins seems 

» have entered into the full Spirit of the thing, with a rol- 
lie king nonchalance, sharpened by a keen sense of the ludicrous 
and a love of fun, which gives admirable life and vigor to his 
pen, when describing these nautical scenes. Here, for instance, 
is his account of the way they train land-lubbers, and “ show 
them the ropes” aboard ship : 


*Na Motu: or Reef Rovings in the South Seas—a narrative of adventures a 
the Hawiian, Georgian and Society Islands, with maps, twelve original illustra- 
tions, and an Appendix relating to ) the resources, social and political condition 
Dy 


of Polynesia, and subjects of interest in the Pacific Ocean. By Edward T 
kins. New-York: Putnam & Russell, Publishers, 79 John-st., N. Y. 1854 
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The most serious obstacle the recruits had to encounter was “ learning 
the ropes.” Some of us, realizing that it must be done, applied ourselves to 
the task until we had mastered it; but there were a few laggards for whom 
the rest of us bore no sympathy, and I would be the last to censure an offi- 


‘king manifestations of his displeasure towards a soger, particu- 





‘he is green. Mr. Folger, I regret to say, was dilatory in his acquire- 


ments, and this, together with other circumstances, resnlted in his becoming 
one of the butts of the company. Two weeks passed by, and, with others, 
he was still as ignorant of the names of some of the most important ropes 
as the day he came on board ; it therefore became necessary that some deci- 
sive course should be pursued to bring the laggards to a sense of their duty. 
Accordingly three or four of them were called aft, where they were informed 
by the captain that if in three days they were not perfectly familiar with 
the “running rigging,” they should be deprived of their watch below until 


they were. At the expiration of the appointed time the culprits were sum- 


moned to the main hatch, where the examination took place, which was as 


interesting as that of a boarding-school, although no premiums were to be 
awarded. ‘The captain commenced : 


‘olger, 1 want you to show me the main-topsail sheets.” 


Folger thought a moment, then went to the mainmast and laid his hand 


Very good, sir. Well, now I want you tell me where I can find the 


fore-spencer vangs.” 
I 


+ . 


ibis Was a poser; he looked aloft d <pairingiv at the net-work of black 
l 


and white ropes, then most inquiringly at the crew, but he was rewarded by 
no answering hint; for though some of us pitied him, the lynx-eye of Mr. 
Grasper, who enjoyed his perplexity, was watching every movement. With 


desperate resolve he went forward, and laid his hand at random on the top- 


gaiant 


bunt-line. 

sir, that'll do for you. Cook! the next time you make duff, I 
Want you to tie that man’s share to the fere-spencer vangs. Go forward, 
sir, and don’t you dare to go below until you've learned what I told vou ; it’s 
ing but sheer stupidity. I'm afraid I shall have to give you some prac- 


tical lessons, young man, before the voyage is up. Who have we cot next ? 


What's that man’s name there, leaning against the try-works, with his 
hands in gasket3 ?” 


That? Why that’s Weasle,.” said Mr. Grasper ; “ he’s always vot one 
eye lewed up and the other sheeted home.” 

‘Come up here, Weasle; hold up your head like a man, and take your 
hands out of your pockets; I aint going to strike you, | only want to see 
whether you've learned the lesson I gave you; I want every man to do his 
duty, and ail share alike.” 


Weasle, who supposed he was about to confront some sea monster, was 
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taken rather aback at the captain’s friendly address, although he did not en- 
tirely recover his self-possession. 
‘Show me the main-brace,” said Captain Buck, wishing to encourage him 
by mentioning one of the most conspicuous ropes. 
Weasle laid his hand on it very promptly. 
Show me the foretopsail haulyards.’’ After a little study, this was 
found. 
‘Now Weasle, my boy, I want you to give a slight pull on the larboard 
foretopsail brace, and haul taut the weather bowline.”’ 
Weasle’s head dropped as suddenly as if it had been perforated by a bullet 
while his hands mechanically sought the before-mentioned gaskets. 
‘Come, sir, start!” 
He at once started off towards the starboard quarter. 
Come back, here ; don’t you yet know the difference between larboard 
and starboard ?” 
Yes sir,” drawled Weasle : starboard means the weather side, I guess.” 
The hell it does!” roared the captain. “ You guess! Well, J guess that 
starboard means right, and larboard means left; now do you know? 
Yes, sir.” 
‘ Well, have you learned the difference yet between a duff-kid and a pot of 


} OT 
H-8 iu 


“ T don’t know, sir, but I guess I can.” 

You guess you can! Well, how many arms do you guess you've got?” 

Two.” 

Which is the larboard one ?” 

Weasle deliberately poked out the right one. 

‘QO murder!” exclaimed the ‘captain, whirling about, at the same time 
laughing contemptuously. “ Was I ever so green! No, I swear I wasn’t. 
For heavens, Mr. Grasper, take charge of those sea-goats, and never let me 
t my hands upon them; if I do, I shall seize them up to the mizzen rig- 


ging and give them a dozen every morning before breakfast.” 


Dr. Perkins’s professional bent furnishes some of the most 
racy passages in the whole book. The big, burly, half-jolly, 
whole savage mate, (being rather a plethoric subject,) Mr. Gras- 
per, thinks to try a remedy for his “ rush of blood to the head.” 
The Doctor, with due regard to his patient’s dignity, is deter- 
mined to treat him “ scientifically” : 


Being of plethoric habit, he was frequently troubled, after over exertion, 
with a “rush of blood” to the head, and which was sufficiently evinced by 
his unnaturally suffused countenance. It was on one of these cccasions that 


he came to me complaining of a “terrible oppression aloft,” and enquired 
whether I could do anything for him. I examined his pulse with indefinite de- 
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lay, then staring at him with all the selemnity I conld assume, pronounced 


him in a critical situation, intimating at the same time that there were strong 
symptoms of pericarditis. 

“The devil, though! what would jon prescribe ?” 

“ Phlebotomy.” 

“Flea bottom me! Why, what's that ?” 

“ Venesection.” 

“Took here, my boy: the mizzen spanker gaff wants scraping, and |'m 
goin’ to haul the ship up three pints nigher the wind one of these days, and 
give some of you a work-up job. When you talk to me, I want you to talk 


plain English. You don’t know me yet.” (Here Mr. Grasper gave a rota- 
ry motion to his herculean shoulders, while his mouth went into cony 


‘Translate that word you said !ast. 
* Bleeding, sir!” 
“QO Moses! Why, I wouldn't be tapped for anything. I was only bled 


once in my life, and that was in Turkowana (Taleahuano). The doctor fus- 





sed over me for two hours before he he his iron. He said I had the dread- 
fulest arm to bleed he ever saw. 

The most elaborate reasoning failed to convince him at the ti 
left him vascillating between the propriety of my prescription and the physi- 
cal derangement consequent up having his arm punctured. However, 
about the middle of the afteruoon, he called me aft to the companionway, 
where the stewart had just place da, basi yf warm water. Mr. Grasper had 
planted himself firmly upon deck, with his right arm akimbo. IH te 
sleeve was rolled up from the lett arm, which was extended at right angles 
with his body, and terminating in a ponderous fist ; with his lips rigid by 
muscular contraction, he looke rr all the world like Bacchus endeavoring 
to personate Hercules. 

“Get your lance there, doctor; I’m going to be bled!” he shouted, as 
soon as I had passed the galley. 

The quar‘er-deck at this time presented a busy spectacle. The afternoon 


was fine, and Captain Buck was astride of a lance-pole, the head of which 


rested upon the bulwarks, where the sun’s rays glistened upon the polished 
stee! ; its long taper shaft be was.endeavoring to smoothe with a spoke-shave. 


Three or four of the crew, seated upon deck, were overhauling superannuat- 


ed potatoes, which they facetiously termed “ scurvey pills.” One 
Old Bill, as ] appre acht d, rolle d his eyes wildly, and throwing back | ead, 


f them 


made a significant gesture by drawing his index finger across his thr n 


one ear to the other. Weasle was at the wheel. 


Instead of bringing the lance only. I brought the ease of instrume ind 
“ ~ . 


the consterna- 


opening it to its full extent, laid it unon the companionway, to 
tion of Mr. Grasper. 
“Why, here! Why, what’s all this ?” exclaimed the officer. 
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“T can tell you, sir. after making an examination.” Although a muscular 
man, Mr. Grasper’s tendons and arteries were liberally incased with fat ; and 
any practitioner will readily perceive that the opening of a vain so situated, 
is a more delicate operation than when it is fully exposed as in thin subjects. 

“On this hint, I spake.” After applying the bandage, and giving him the 
handle of a scrub-broom to hold, with directions for him to keep his fingers 
continually moving, I proceeded to examine his arm carefully and deliberate- 
ly, during which process I shook my head ominously two or three times. 

“Why, what’s the matter with you, doctor? Why don’t you fire, and 
fall back ?” 

“The fact is, Mr. Grasper, I never met with such an arm as yours in my 
life. I don’t wonder the surgeon in ‘ Turkowany’ delayed so long before per- 
forming the operation.” 

“ Why so?” 

‘ Because your veins are very deep-seated—remarkably so.” 

“Do you think there’s any danger?” he inquired somewhat anxiously, 
looking from me to his arm, where two or three light azure streaks were bare- 
ly discernable upon a field of bronze. 

[ will be frank with you, sir, and explain the nature of the case as well as 


] 


l am able, after which you can judge for yourself. In the first place, sir, 


g 

your arm at this point contains five veins, which, for the sake of distinction, 

we call the cephalic, basilic, median, median-cephalic, and median-basilic. | 

g the median-basilic, which we usually do on account of its 
] 


size; but in your case it will be attended with danger, for by the peculiar 


propose openin 


throbbing, I judge that either the brachial or ulnar artery lies immediately 


beneath it.” I then proceeded to appl 


ply the lancet. 

“ Hold on! hold on! Have I got all those thingsin my arm? Supposen 
you should cut an artery ?” 

“Oh, I’m prepared for that! If such an accident should occur, I would try 
to check the hemorrhage by a compress; but if that failed, I should take 
this instrument (removing the glittering blade of the scalpel from its case- 
ment of variegated hawk’s-bill) and dissect carefully until I reached the 


j + 


wounded vessel, which I would endeavor to seize with this instrument, 
(pointing to the tenaculum,) and tie both its severed extremities. After 
this, I would secure it with a figure-of-eight-bandage. I forgot to mention, 
sir, that owing to the depth of your veins beneath the skin, unless the opening 
of the cuticle corresponds precisely with that of the vein, a thrombus will be 
formed, occasioned by the blood escaping into the adipose tissue.” 

Mr. Grasper relaxed his hold of the broom-handle, which fell upon deck, 
while that famous arm dropped mechanically to his side. “1 guess I wont 
be bled to-day, Doctor —————. I see you've got a thumb-lancet; in 
Holmes’s Hole, we always use spring ones.” 

It was in vain that I attempted to expatiate upon the antiquity of the for- 
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mer, and to denounce the latter as a mere plaything of modern invention. 
He was inexorable ; and removing the bandage, and rolling down his sleeve, 
he intimated by his gestures that my audience was at anend. I do not know 
whether Mr. Grasper concluded mentally that I had been indulging a per- 
sonal gratification at his expense; but certain it is, that, duriug the last two 
months of our unavoidable relationship, he eschewed all familiarity with me, 
and availed himself of every opportunity to make my situation as disagreea- 


ble as possible. 


Mr. Grasper’s attempts at medical practice were far more 
successful than the Doctor’s attempt on him. When drawing 
uear Cape Horn one member of the crew after another claimed 
a place on the sick list, until Mr. Grasper could stand it no 
longer. Accordingly— 


Mr. Grasper came on deck one morning, determined to have a general hos- 
pital deliv ry. 

“Doctor, what men are those sick below !” 

“ Old Bill, Sampson, Fol———_”’ 

“There, there, that'll do; steady ’s you go. We'll begin with Old Bill. 
What's the matter with him ?” 

“ Toothache, sir.” 

“Toothache, hey! What kind of a sickness is that for an old man-o’- 
war’s-man like him to knock off with! Why don’t you pull it, and not let 


“T offered to do so; but he says it’s uleerated, and that all of his teeth 


} im make a loblolly boy of you !” 


have four curved prongs. ‘The last dentist he applied to frac 

“ Hold on! hold onj Mrs. Grasper in the bullrushes! Order him up 
there, Mr. Short!” 

‘Bill!’ called that officer at the scuttle; “you are wanted on deck! 
Come, bundle up here in a hurry.” 

And bundle up he did as soon as soon as practicable, with his meagre 


face swathed up in strips of old flannel, and over all was fastened a soiled 


guernsay frock, something after the fashion of an Esquimaux hood. He 
made a desperate effort to look faint. 
Mr. Grasper and the bystanders could hardly suppress a smile. The 


former stepped up, and laying his hand upon his shoulder, with an air of 
mock kindness, said, “ William, my boy, what ails you?” I will here premise 
that it would have been difficult to determine which was the senior in years. 

“Oh, Mr. Grasper! if you knew what a dreadful state my face isin. 1 
haint had a wink of sleep for the last three night,” and then he fetched a 


gr oan. 


*Sawry; I’m sawry, William. Take that chafin gear off 9’ your head, 
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and let me have a look ; perhaps I can do something for you. Why, your 


2yes look like a couple of grummet-holes!” 


I'm afraid I shall catch cold, and get the toothache worse for ———— 

QO, 00, you won’t; the Doctor ‘ll be responsible for that, won’t you ?” 
Ided in affirmation. 

Piece by piece Bill removed the drapery from his head, and look at him 

23 you would, there were no signs of protrusion or ulceration on either 

heek . 

Your face don’t look sore, William ; perhaps it is your tooth that aches ?” 
Yes, sir, dreadfully.” 
Doctor, go and get your irons.” 

I requested permission to make an examination, to ascertain whether the 
ase required the turnkey or the forceps, but he opened his mouth with so 
much reluctance, that I could make nothing out of his directions, so I de- 

rred my observations until I had returned with both instruments. 

A considerable elongation in his features had taken place during my ab- 
ence, and when he saw the cold, shining steel, he declared that his “tooth- 
ache was gone, and he'd rather not have it pulled,” then resolutely pursed up 

rome, Bill,” said I, “don’t be babyish; think of those seven men you 
killed on board the opium clipper. But my appeals were in vain, for he 


maintained the firmness of a stoic 


Open those sconse-coolers this minute, or I'll pry ‘em open with a marlin. 
spike !” exclaimed Mr. Grasper, showing his true colors, and seizing Bill by 
the collar. ‘* Down you go, there, agin the bitts—open your mouth, I say.” 

Making a virtue of necessity, Bill sat down upon deck, and leaned against 
and with many entreaties for me not to hurt him, opened his 
th Nothing can be more annoying to an operator than the infantile 

yuibbles of his subject, and when they come from one grown grey with hard 
<nocks, the dentist should be a prodigy of patience. As soon as I had the 
ypportunity, I made a liberal incision with the usual instrument, and apply- 
ing the forcepts, despite his kicks and struggles, I laid the cause of his woes 
in his lap. A prolonged groan escaped him, and the tears actually trickled 
down his cheeks. With a salutary admonition, he was ordered to appear on 
leck when eight bells were struck. 

Let me see,” continued Mr. Grasper ; “ there ’s Folger, I haint seen his 
ace in some time. Show him up.” 

Mr. Folger made his appearance, and went to the weather side, then lean- 
ing upon the bulwarks, he looked out upon the water. O! for a sympathiz- 
ing friend at that moment to share his meditations! But he saw nothing 
save the dull bank of clouds in the horizon, and the dreary waste of ocean, 
where cach heavy wave that rolled across the monotony seemed an incubus 


to his melancholy. The snowy albatross, with its broad extending wings, 
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sailed swiftly by, as if, in its free and joyous flight, it sported amid warring 
elements, and mocked his misery. 

For a moment Mr. Grasper’s attention was occupied with issuing som¢ 
necessary order, which Folger hearicg, hastily whispered to me using my 
name instead of the “handle.” 

“Tell that ogre I'm sick—dying, anything yeu please, so that I can keey 


out of his sight ; but above all things, pray don’t let him prescribe that 
lainous compound of his. 

Further requests were interrupted by the return of his inquisitor, who, it 
this instance, assumed one of his affectionat 


e looks, and laying one hand upor 


Folger’s forehead, and the other upon his chin, as a veterinary surgeon would 


» open his mouth and look at his 


+ 


do in a similar emergency, he proceeded t 
tongue. Although that organ did not protrude to exceed an inch, Mr. Gras- 


per professed himself satisfied, and expressed a conviction that it indicated 


so ee aa “i 
an “unhealthy tone of the diaphragm. 
‘ , ] , ; y 1 ] “top > { ] a sy] . n at ' 
Feel of his iulse, doctor ; feel of his pulse, and let us know what y: 


1 ae aaa 


ee ; 
think Of him. 


I complied, but could detect nothing in the arterial throbbing that would 


indicate a derangement of the system. Folger hardly knew which way to 
look to keep his countenance. 
“ What do you say? Let’s bleed him,” said Mr. Grasper, looking fier 


7 y . } . oat ] “rear 
Folger raised his eyes with an expression of horror. 


¢ ‘7 +1 . ‘ 
N< Coe Loe DNCccessii 


4 illus tuiv al Sel 


y of resorting to “ flea-bottom-me,’ I counselled 


‘ 
. 


** T’ll tell you, doctor, what I think’ll bring him ’round—a large handful of 
salts, dissolved in a quart of warm water.’ 

“ Mr. Grasper !" 

“ Why, that’s nothing at all; it’s a great deal milder than to sit down by 
a bucket of salt-water, and sip it with a tea-spoon until you feel better 


As nearly as I can judge, he made me put between three and four ounces 
of epsom salts into a tin pot, which I took to the galley and filled about two- 
thirds full of water; and the fair Rosamond never received the poisoned gob- 
let with more reluctance than did Folger the rusty tin pot, with its nauseous 
dose, I wash my hands c/ean of this affair ; should this ever meet the eye of 
Mr. Folger, of whose whereabouts I have been ignorant for the last five 
years, | beg him to remember that the deed was not perpetrated at my sug- 
gestion. 

There are times when great minds, beset by difficulties, rise manfully to as 
sert their greatness, and, like wounded stags, turn at bay to defy their perse- 
cutors. Such was the spirit manifested by Folger on this occasion ; placing 
the cup calmly upon the carpenter’s bench, he coolly returned the withering 
look of Mr. Grasper.”’ 


“You have given me an over-dose, sir ; and I don’t mean to make a drug 


store of my bowels to accommodate any man.” 
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‘Mercy on us. Now, don’t go to sea, Abram, won’ you. Whiy, doctor, 
we've got an Esculapius in disguise!’ Then to Folger—* Look you here, 


my lark, your wings ain’t fledged enough to fly far yet ; if you go to showing 
black-skin,’ I shall touch you under the ‘ life,’ and set you to spouting blood 
in just seventeen and three-quarter seconds.” 

Chere’s reason in all things, sir. A part, if you compel me to, I drink; 


bat the whole—never !” 


Bravo, Foiger! That was “ bearding a Douglas in his hall ;’ but your 
temerity availed you nothing. By threats, accompanied with an ominous 
brandishing of one of his “ boarding pikes,” he compelled willing pa- 
tient to carry the cup to his lips, when a spasmodie twitching in the epigas- 
tric region was perceptible to all. 

Drink, drink! or I'll put a tunnel down your throat. 

Folger took one swallow, and the same phenomenon again eccurred ; but 
his tormentor was resolute, and he was compelled to force down about half a 


pint: after which Nature would be obeved, and a violent retchine was re- 
j : 


lieved at the lee bulwarks. For a short time after this he was sick in earn- 


st: but when he recovered the lesson was not forgotten. 

Half a dozen others were summoned up, and their cases disposed of with 
less ceremony; the result was that, out of nine or ten serious maladies, but 
three persons were really invalids. 


Some of the most stirring scenes in the book are those 
which give an account of the various processes of whaling— 
from the catching of the whale to the boiling of the blubber. 
This last, of course, is a delectable employment, and to make 
its unctious peculiarities still more greasy, the fuel used is the 
residuum of the blubber left after “trying out’ the oil. To 
make it still more charming, the boiling out, when once begun, 
must be kept up day and night, without intermission. As it 
is hard work, sailors are apt to get very sleepy indeed, and 
if the officer of the watch is not after them with a bright look- 
out, they will steal off to some dark-hole, and drop inconti- 
nently into the arms of Morpheus. But it was very hard to 
dodge the vigilant Mr. Grasper :- 

The work of boiling commenced. Thick volumes of smoke rolling up- 
wards, gave the Planet’s drapery a dingy hue, and sometimes the eddying 
wind would whirl the smoke in our faces, nearly driving us from our occu- 
pation. To turn from the snowy mountains and look at the fires, which- 
with their greasy fuel hissing and crackling, were burning merrily, was a, 
pleasant but tantalizing sight. It would have been unsafe to venture in 
close proximity to them, for, independently of the execration such tresspass 
sing would merit, I have seen more potent arguments resorted to, and the 
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offender driven forth amid a shower of scraps. Still, we had reason to b 
grateful. Our first whale had been taken, and the weather was favorable for 
boi.ing out ; besides, the wind was fair, and we had every prospect of a 
speedy passage around the Cape, to warmer latitudes in the broad Pacific 
Night came at last, but with it no cessation from toil. Th 

forth a lurid glow, and we pitched and minced by their light; during 
sional intervals of relaxation, we managed to keep our eyes open by sleep 
jokes. ‘There was with us an oldwhaleman we called Sampson—not fron 
any resemblance to that Israelite’s distinguished quality, for, on the contra- 
ry, he was simple, and not overburdened with strength. He had recently re- 
turned from a three years’ cruise indebted some ten or twelve dollars to th 
owners, who generously forgave it—an act of charity alone that entitles 
them to flexible medals. He felt uncommonly good-humored that night, and 


1 


then, in the goodness of his heart, he promised me, on our arrival at Bedford 
to take me to a “ bunkum outfitter” he knew, where I could get any kind o 
shore toggery (“none of your slops”) I wanted for almost half-price ; and 
even went so far as to consult me on the propriety of seamen wearing “ claw 
hammer jackets” (dress-coats) ashore. 

We gossipped until the propeusity to sleep was irresistible, and, comp]; 
ing with a hint, I skulked with him to the booby-hatch, and watching an op- 


portunity, we cautiously descended in pitchy darkness. Then we com 


f old rigging 


ced groping towards the starboard wing, where a quantity « 
was stowed. Sampson stumbled over one of the cutting pendants, and 


} : r 
? 


against a stanchion, yet nothing but a suppressed “ Murder” escaped bhi 


was more fortunate, and rcached a coil of rigging without accident, and 

ing about to ascertain the precise locality, my hands encountered sor P 
that 1 conjectured to be a pair of whiskers, and which further search « 
firmed, but the object might have been a corpse as regards animatioi \ 
left the sleeper to his dreams, and neither Sampson sor I ever scovered 


who it was. We both crawled on near the well-room, where some old sails 


formed an inviting couch, but had hardly lain down before the apertu 
through which we had descended was darkened by the outline of a huma 
ficure ; then we heard the measured tread of some one coming down the lad 


der, then another and another succeeded, until I began to think that 
whole watch had deserted the deck. 
“ T believe they’ve tracked our wake,’ whispered Sampson, starting 
tone “ (y 


then, diseuising his voice, he said, as gruffly as he could, in a low to 


, 2 >) a +4 
back, you sogvers, go back - USC a li t 


y 


e judgment about it; you all skulk, you’l 
have old quiddle quaddle (Mr. G.) after you.” We could hear them, lik 
in a pantomime, as they took up their positions around us. <A deep, hi 


breathing soon disturbed the stillness, and I judged from the sound, tha 


Sampson was snoring for a wager, with a “ mezzo soprano” on my left. [ 
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slept, and none but those who labor know the sweets of reposing on the mis- 
ty shores of Lethe. 

After a brief slumber, I was awakened by some one pounding and pinch- 
ing my leg, with exclamations of, “ Oh! oh!” 

“Hallo! hallo! there. Who's that pounding me?” 


“Oh! dear, doctor, is that you? Do just take your boot-heel out of the 
small of my back, for I’m wedged in here, and can't stir.” 
It was poor Weasle. He had extended himself fore and aft, between me 


and the pump-well, while I was stretched out athwartships; by the inces- 


~~ 
a 
c 


sant lee-lurching of the ship, I had gradually slid to leeward, un 
came in contact with the first thing that could give me steady support, and 
which proved to be the spine of Weasle. I lost no time in relieving him 
from his painful predicament, and giving him a place beside me. It must 
have hurt him, for he told me “ he dreamt he was a whale, and that Mr. 
Grasper had fastened to him.” 

Again we slept, but it could not have been long before every sleeper was 
simultaneously aroused, and on the alert, by a well-known bellowing at tl 
scuttle. 

‘In the name of Moses! Tumble up here, every soger ( 
Don’t let me get my boarding-pikes afoul of you ; if you do, Vil make the 
horse pie Cs fly.” 

‘“ Marlin-spikes and cat-harpins!” whispered Sampson. 

Then there wus a pause, for no one answered. Every man felt himself 

] ] { 


too strongly intrenched to risk a battle in the open field ; for we esuld s¢ 


without being seen, and Mr. Grasper, on his part, was too skilful a general 
to storm a fortress single-handed, without a perfect knowledge of the enemy’s 
strength; he knew, too, that he had made some bitter enemies. For my 
part, | contemplated beating a retreat through a dangerous defile of casks 
and lumber out into the blubbcr-room, and theuce to the deck, but second 
thought convinced me that it would be impracticable in the darkness. 

A violent stamping and a volley of imprecations came next, but we an- 
swered nota gun. He then had recourse to another system of tactics. 

“ You, War‘ick! You, Weasle! You Brown! Answer me this instant 
every one of you. I know you're there.” 

“ Aye, aye, sir ; I’m comin’,” said Warwick, without attexipting a par- 
ley. 

“ Shall I answer ?” whispered Weasle to me. 

“ Yes ; be quick |” 

“Sir {” 

“Qho! So you've woke up at last! Up you come, sir, before I get my 
grappling-irons on to you and taughten your weather-leach.” 

“ I can’t go,” again whispered Weasle ; “ I’m afraid he'll misuse me, he 
talks so savage. Dear me! why didn’t I stop in the blubber-room !” 


I told him to follow close upon the heels of Warwick, who had now com- 
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menced ascending the ladder, and who would be the first to confront Mr. 
Gasper ; and by watching his opportunity, he might slip away unperceived. 
He did so, and escaped without notice ; but the moment Warwick emerged 
from the scuttle, the powerful hand of Mr. Grasper was upon him, and I be- 
lieve that here he expended his pent-up rage, for we could hear a shuffling 
of feet on deck, while his tongue, like a swivel on pivot amidships, was rol- 
ling out grape and cannister; among his invectives, the words “Jupiter !” 


* Moses !” 


and “ Mince-meat!’ were conspicuous. 


At Sampson's suggestion, we all started en masse, and crewding out of the 
scuttle, marched down the deck in close array to the scene of our labors, 


where we filed away unmolested to our respective duties. 


But our space will not allow us to follow Dr. pore 
through all his adventurous career. Our readers must get 
the book themselves and they will find it one of those rich a1 and 
appetizing treats, which give an ample feast of good hing, 
without any signs of a surfeit. Take the following asa speci- 
men of the way in which ladies take a shampoo in Honolulu. 
There is no disputing about tastes. And as to medical virtue, 
we think it likely enough that a woman who could stand such 
a style of shampoo, was proof against dyspepsia or anything 
else” bisa 


In future pages I shall probably have occasion to speak of shampooing 
or Lomilomi-ing, but never again of the manner in which I have seen it prac- 
tised upon her. Mrs. K——-——- would extend herself upon the mats, face 
downwards ; after which a powerful man would elevate himself upon her 
back, and pace up and down her spine with the measured tread of a wire- 
dancer. This she esteemed a luxury, and it was a favorite remedy on occa- 


sions of indigestion. 


That will do! 
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THE PRAIRIE ON FIRE. 


Twiticut had deepened to the shades of night 

Her vestments bronzed by threatening thunder clouds, 
And Luna forged her silver rays to light 

The stars that hung within their sombre shrouds : 
And the broad prairies which have faded now 

Behind night’s deep impenetrable veil, 


That once seemed emeralds gemming nature’s brow, 


Are now in darkness—and the lonely wail 
¢ - Aged the fierce wolf sweeps down upon the rising gale. 


Broad Mississippi dashes madly by, 
With scarce a ray to guide her headlong course, 
Of forest trees that pointed to the sky, 
Now bow to earth beneath the tempest’s force, 
Darkness thick-browed is in her mid career, 
The star-flecked heaven her glory has resigned, 
The blackening dome is as a sepulcbre 
Carved out of chaos—and the moaning wind 
Gropes through the tossing woods, hoarse, desolate and blind. 


But like an Etna belching livid fire, 

One tongue of flame shoots up against the sky 
From yon tall cliff, and pauses to acquire 

The power to pierce the sable clouds on high: 
Now coiling to the serpent’s tortuous fold, 

It whirls on, zig zag, as the lightning flashes ; 
Now heaving upward its bright spires of gold, 

Along the horizon’s farthest verge it dashes, 

A fringe of yellow flame—a field of yellow ashes. 
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And now it falters, seemingly to feast 
Its fiery eyes upon the plain below, 
Which lies like day-break in the glowing east, 
Illumined by its own destructive glow. 
Then coursing onward one more surge it gives, 
The breaking billow of a sea of fire, 
High o’er the flood its crest, wide-arching heaves 
And sees beneath, its own funereal pyre, 
Then gorged with their own wrath, the baffled flames retire! 


OLLA-PODRID., 


OUR GREAT-GRAND-FATHERS AND OUR GREAT-GRAND-MOTHERS 
; 
oe 2g 


How strange jt is that we of the present day are ¢ onstanbly praising that past age. whic 


r fathers abused, and are as constantly abusing that present age, whreh our children wil 


} praise,.’’ OLD AUTHOR 


[It is of importance for a people to look back, occasionally, 
to their origin. It sometimes happens to nations, as well as to 
individuals, that, after a season of great prosperity, they for- 
get the process by which their prosperity was secured. It 
also often happens that, in the great hurry of progress, in the 
haste to become rich and distinguished, many things of high 
importance are forgotten or overlooked, w hich, if remember 
ed, might be made to contribute to our wealth, inde] cileiees. 
and distinction, in a higher degree than some pursuits which 
now engross attention. Besides, it is well for a people to 
compare their moral and physical conditions with those of the 
golden age, the standard period of some tormer generation, to 
discover whether they have degenerated or improved; and, if 
for nothing else, it is at least highly gratifying to look back, 
occasionally, to the morals, pursuits, and occupations, of our 
great-grand-fathers and great-grand-mothers—the sires and 
matrons of the revolution—for amusement as well as instruc- 
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tion. It is as amiable a trait of human nature to praise the 
dead, as it is an odious trait to traduce the living ; and it is a 
principle proved by the universal history of mankind. The 
golden age of every people is always passed, and the iron age 
always present ; and yet progress is in everybody's mouth, 
forgetting that progress can never be made by nations unless 
the mass of the people progress in virtue, as well as in educa- 
tion, energy, and industry. 

Two generations have disappeared since we have been an 
independent nation, besides the actors in that great and glo- 
rious achievement ; and in this comparatively short time have 
been crowded events of more magnitude and of greater im- 
portance to mankind generally, and to this nation particular- 
ly, than transpired at any former period in twenty genera- 
tions. Estimated by events, not by years, we are already an 
old people : and we have grown old not only by the amazing 
political, artistic, and scientific events which have been com- 
pressed into the short period of our existence, but, also, by 
the immense influx of Europeans, who come among us stamp- 
ed with the worn out seal of hoary institutions—wearied, 
worn down, or broken hearted, by the oppressions of their 
mother lands. It is not for a mere flourish of trumpet, we 
say, that no other people on earth could maintain their insti- 
tutions in pyrity under the combined influence of unexampled 
national prosperity, and the heterogeneous mass of foreigners 
constantly pouring into the nation. Nothing is more true 
than that we thrive now, as we have always thriven, political- 
ly, morally, and intellectually, by the immense immigration of 
a people regarded as criminals and paupers in Europe. It 
oe been asserted in high quarters, that Prince Metternich 

ras at the head of a-very large and rich society, sanctioned 
by the crowned members of the Unholy Alliance, against the 
liberties of mankind, having for its object the overthrow of 
our free institutions, by sending to this country the profligate 
of European nations. It was supposed that it was impossible 
for our institutions to resist the active and malignant poison 
thus abundantly infused in them ; and, consequently, that they 
would be relieved of two evils by the measure—the model 
republic they so much feared, and a troublesome and expen- 
sive population. No Machiavels were ever more mistaken. 
Our institutions possess a transforming power, which immedi- 
ately changes wretches into men, poison into nutriment. Pau- 
pers and thieves may come, but paupers and thieves compara- 
tively few will remain, and the next generation of all will be 
Americans, undistinguishable from the mass, in energy, indus- 

3* 
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try and virtue. But if the process were reversed! If we 
should throw into any nation of Europe, Austria for example, 
1500 Bowery and Philadelphia Firemen boys, daily for one 
year—whew !—all the Cossacks and Haynaus of E urope and 
Asia, could not keep the crown on the head of the Emperor, 
and the crowned heads would be glad to find an asylum from 
the uproar in the wastes of Siberia. 

To him who is familiar with the details of society before 
during, and immediately after our revolutionary war, the pre- 
sent generation of Americans will not be regarded as degene 
rate sons of their sires in any of the great properties of ¢ 
man. We know that many persons entertain a different 
opinion, because there are croakers now, as there were then, 
who regard ancient days as holy days, and present days as 
evil days, and constantly lament they were not born when 
their virtues could find companions hip. This morbid virtue 
would have found no companionship with our great-grand- 
fathers, though it would with the Torres and cow boys, whose 
virtues were in their pockets and bellies, not in their heads 
and hearts. 

No doubt this introduction will be considered inappropriate 
to the matter which will follow ; but the reader must remem- 
ber that our dish is an Olla-Podrida—to consist of many bits 
of scraps economically saved from time to time, and now 
picked out of old newspapers and periodicals, which served to 
enlighten and invigorate our great-grand-fathers and great- 
erand-mothers ; consequently, it is of some importance to the 
flavor of the dish, that every item of the stew should be dif- 
ferent from any other. And yet the moral we design to incul- 
cate by our Olla is—that Americans now are very similar to 
Americans of ’76, and, consequently, that our valuable insti- 
tutions are safe in our hands. 

In 1787, people complained of hard times quite as much as 
they do now. Indeed, many of our great-grand-fathers, whose 
endurance of privation and suffering we are so much in the 
habit of praising, like the children of Israel, began to sigh 

for the flesh pots of Eg gypt, and to lament their success in the 
war, when they were called upon to submit to the customary 
passive privation and suffering in the peace which followed a 
long and devastating war. So general and loud were these 
complaints, that some apprehension of evil consequences was 
entertained by the leading spirits of the country, who made 
great efforts to dispel the gloom on the public mind. The 
newspapers and periodicals of the time contain numerous arti- 
cles, some anonymous, and others with real signatures, in the 
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hope of inspiring confidence and quieting the people. The 
great Dr. Franklin in his first paper, entitled ‘“‘ ConsoLaTION 
ror AMERICA,” introduces his subject in his own felicitous 
manner. 


‘There is a tradition,” says he, “that, in the planting of 


New-England, the first settlers met with difficulties and hard- 
ships, as is generally the case when a civilized people attempt 
establishing themselves in a wilderness country. Being 
piously disposed, they sought relief from heaven, by laying 
their wants and distresses before the Lord, in set days of fast- 
ing and prayer. Constant meditation and discourse on these 
subjects, kept their minds gloomy and discontented : and, like 
the children of Israel, there were many disposed to return to 
that Egypt which persecution had induced them to abandon. 
At length, when it was proposed in the Assembly, t p! oclaim 
another fast, a farmer of plain sense arose, and remarked, that 
the inconveniences they suffered, and concerning which they 
had often wearied heaven with their complaints, were not so 
great as they might have expected, and were diminished eve- 
ry day as the colony stre ‘nethened : that the earth began to 
reward their labor, and to furnish liberally for their subsist- 
ence; that the seas and rivers were found full of fish, the air 
sweet, the climate healthy ; and above all, that they were in 
full enjoyment of liberfy, civil and religious. He therefore 
thought that reflecting on these subjects would be more com- 
fortable, as tending to make them more contented with their 
situation ; and that it would be more becoming the gratitude 
they owed the divine goodness if, instead of a fast, they should 
vroclaim a thanksgiving. His advice was taken; and from 
that day to this, they have in every year observed circum- 
stances of public felicity sufficient to furnish employment for a 
thanksgiving day, whic h is therefore constantly ordered and 
religiously observed. ’ 

After this beautiful and very apt introduction, he enume- 
rates with candor the difficulties the people were compelled to 
encounter arising from the pecutiar circumstances of the 
country, and balances against them t the many bleasings they 
enjoyed, compared with the pe op! le of E urope, and concludes 
as follows :—Let us (and ti vere is no doubt but we shall) be 
attentive to these ; and then the power of rivals, with all their 
restraining of prohibitory acts, cannot much hurt us. We are 
sons of the Earth: and, like Antceus in the fab le, if, in wrest- 
ling with a Hereules, we now and then receive a fall, the 
touch of our parent will communicate to us fresh strengt! 
and vigor to renew the contest.’ 
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[Immediately following this consolation by Dr. Franklin, in 
the same paper appears the 


“ADDRESS. 
oH To tie People of the United States. By Benjamin Rush, M. po 


in the following words: 


‘There is nothing more common than to confound the terms of the 
American Revolution with those of the late American War. The American 
War is over; but this is far from being the case with the American Revo- 
lution. On the contrary, nothing but the first act of the great drama is 
closed. It remains yet to establish and perfect our new forms of govern- 
ment ; and to prepare the principles, morals, and manners of our citizens for 
these forms of government after they are established and brought to perfec- 
tion.” 

The body of the address, of which the above is the intro- 
duction, is devoted to show that “ most of the present difficul- 
ties of this country arise from the weakness and other defects 
of the confederation ;” therefore the proper remedy consist- 
ed in a convention to form a constitution. He concludes his 
excellent address with the following eloquent appeal : 

Patriots of 1774, 1775, 1776—Heroes of 1778, 1779, 1780! come for- 
ward ! your country demands your services! P bitenonlescs and friends to 
mankind, come forward! your country demands your studies and specula- 
tions! Lovers of peace and order, who declined to take part in the late 
war, come forward! your country forgives your timidity, and demands your 
influence and advice. Hear her proclaiming in sighs and groans, in her go- 
vernments, in her finances, in her trade, in her manufactures, in her morals, 
and in her manners, the Revolution is not over !”’ 

It is evident the danger was imminent when such men as 
Franklin, Rush, M’Gaw, Wilson, Ladd, Trumbull, and Hum- 
phreys, were called into activity, and by the powerful influ- 
ence of their names, as well as their pens, endeavored to in- 
fuse hope and confidence in the citizens. Nor were men of 
less note idle on this important occasion. Every conceivable 
effort was made to enliven’and cheer the hearts of the people. 
While Franklin, Rush, and their associates, endeavored to 
couvince the mind, other writers were employed to captivate 
the fancy and the heart. “ Woman,” says one of these same 
great-grand-fathers, in the same paper, ‘is a very niece, and + 
very complicated machine. Her springs are infinitely tat ; 
and differ from those of a man pretty nearly as the work of a 
repeating watch differs from a town ‘clock. Look at her ; how 
delicately formed! Examine her senses; how exquisile and 
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nice! Observe her understanding ; how subtle and acute! 
But look into her heart ! There is the wateh work composed of 
parts so minute in themselves, and so wonderfully combined, 
that they must be seen by a microscopic eye to be clearly ap- 
prehended.” 

The dear old gentleman may be excused for breaking down 
in the description of a woman. He had outlived his experi- 
ence and described from memory. He remembered how ex- 
quisitely nice and complicated are her beauties ; how infinite- 
ly delicate are her impulses; how much superior to man she 
is in these respects ; how exquisitely ss are her 
senses ; how intuitive is her understanding ; but he has no 
very distinct recollection of her heart, or he would not have 
told the men to “look into” it with “a microscopic eye” to 
see the minute watch work composing it. But we deny that 
a woman is a machine— ‘that she has very delicate springs— 
that she is a repeating watch! If he had made man the ma- 
chine, and woman the motive power, it would have been more 
correct, more consistent with the actual state of things ; for 
she puts him in motion with a curl—a toss of the head—and 
a look—why—he spins round with a velocity that dims his 
sight, takes his breath, and makes him feel like a ninny! We 
also deny the power of any ' microscopic eye” to see the 
springs of a woman’s heart. Bah! The only mode of know- 
ing the delicacy of the minute parts of a female heart, is to 
have a heart to pulsate a it. It is the mode ordained by 
the Creator. Hearts are Voltaic Batteries, not watch work ; 
and the circle is completed for activity in a thousand little 
ways unknown to the philosopher, but felt by proper subjects. 
A word, a motion, a touch, and above all, a side-long stealthy 
look, will transmit a current of sufficient power to melt the 
most obdurate heart. 

Our great-grand-father had some idea of the impropriety of 
making woman a machine ; for not satisfied with making her 
‘a repeating watch” (the most delicate machine he could 
think of,) in a oe part of his paper he illustrates his 
subject more forcibly by make her “fire,” ‘electrical fire.” 

etherial fire.” “I look upon it,” says he, “that the elements 
are not only differently mixed in women, from what they are 
in men, but they are almost of different sorts. Their fire is 
purer ; their clay is more refined. The difference, I think, 
may be about the same that there is between air and ether— 
between culinary and electrical fire. The xtherial fire is not 
given, perhaps, in so large a proportion to women, as the culi- 
nary fire is to men ; but if isa more subtle and a finer spirit.” 
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In fault again. We concede her “ fire is power,” and her 
clay more refined ;” but we most positively object to making 
man atmospheric “air,” and woman the beautiful blue expanse 
above air, called ether ; or, worse yet, the chemical compound 
sulphuric ether / So, too, I object to making man “ culinary,” 
and woman “electrical fire.” The sexes must be of the same 
sort, different in degree. We can’t bear the idea of the vast 
separation implied between air and ether——between the kitch- 
en hearth, and God’s laboratory in the clouds. No, no, we 
must be kept together. The world wouldn't be worth a fig 
if we were separated. She may be ether, provided we are 
near enough to look into the beautiful blue of her eye ; she 
may be positive, if we should be made negative electricity. 

But, not to be severe on our great-grand-father, it must hav 
been an exhilirating circumstance for the discontented grum- 
blers to be made acquainted with the fact, that there were pieces 
of refined clay,—delicate vials of ether—and beautiful ma- 
chines of electrical fire—which every grumbler might mak« 
himself happy with for the term of life with very little trou- 
ble. 

There appeared to have been a concert of action betwee! 
our patriotic ereat-crand-fathers. to remove the incubus Op- 
pressing the public spirits, and each was given a part to per- 
form according to his ability. The above exciting essay was 
followed in the same number of the same periodical, with the 
following description of 


THE HAPPY PATER. 


“ When married, they Say, that our love’s at an end, 
In a wife we can neither find mistress nor friend : 

But I who have tried it, with reason can say, 

I never was happy till that happy day, 

Since the day on which Hymen consign'd to my arms, 
My Celia, possess’d of a thousand soft charms. 

So smooth and so happy the hours have run on 

Five years have elaps’d, and we thought them but one, 
Our care, and our pleasures have still been the same ; 
And of sorrow, we're thankful, we know but the name ; 
We're mutually pleas’d in endeav’ring to please, 

And tho’ we’re not rich, still our hearts are at ease. 
When crosses occur (who have not their crosses ?’’) 

As misfortunes at times may subject us to losses— 


Yet while they are trivial, in each other's arms, 
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We can sleep without care, and are free from alarms. 
‘Lhe Cynics must err, when they say, in this life, 

There’s nothing but folly, and madness, and strife ; 

[ believe no such prating : their text I deny : 

Take such wives as my Celia, and prove that they lie.” 

It might be reasonably supposed that these efforts wer 
crowned with success, and that our ercat-grand-fathers woul 
have become perfectly satisfied with the prospects before 
them, and the treasure they could certainly secure in the pieces 
of fine clay aforesaid. Very far from it. 'The discontents 
remained, and very soon broke out into mobs, which induced 
many persons to think seriously of settling up their affairs, 
and of emigrating to England. This fearful immigration in- 
duced Dr. Franklin, in the March following, to publish 


‘THOUGHTS ON MOBS. 


sé Compar ison between those in America and those in Great Britain Causes of 


; aoe 
popular discontents—not peculiar to the prese nt times. 


“Tt is not a little mortify ing to a patriot,’ says the deat 
old statesman philospher, “ to hear people of sense and prop- 
erty, repine at the turbulence of the times, and wish ther per- 
sons and estates were in some other country, where they could 
be secure in tranquility. Such people either have weak 
nerves, or never read history. Let a person who wishes to 
transfer his property to Great Britain, reflect a moment on 
the comparative situation of the two countries. In America, 
mobs are sometimes noisy, and stop courts, In Great Britain, 
they are riotous, and pull down houses. In England or Ireland, 
aman is liable, in the most peaceful times, to be robbed at 
noonday. In America, any man is safe at midnight, in the 
largest cities, surrounded with a Hampshire Convention or a 
Worcester Mob.” 

He then quotes largely from an English author to show the 
causes and violences of mobs in England. 
These “ Thoughts on Mobs,” were immediately followed by 


the same author, by—*‘ A word of Consolation for America” 


‘Thoughts on the present times not so gloomy as generally 
suppos sed” —"* New essity of enlarging the powers of Congress” 

but we need make no further extracts from the numerous 
publications of this character to exhibit the turbulence of our 
vreat-grand-fathers. We will proceed, therefore, to a move- 
ment of the pieces of “Fine Clay” aforesaid, who, finding 
themselves slighted, got up a petition— 
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To the Honorable, the Delegates of the United States in Congress assembled : 


“The petition of the young ladies of Portsmouth, Boston, New-York, 
New-London, Amboy, New Castle, Williamsburgh, Wilmington, Charleston 


and Savannah, 
‘MOST ARDENTLY SHOWETH 


“That your petitioners possess the qualities of youth, health and beauty, 
in an eminent degree. 

“That notwithstanding these advantages, they see with great pain but lit- 
tle prospect of getting good busbands, owing to the passion the pretty fel- 
lows have of going abroad and marrying in other countries, thereby leaving 
a great disproportion between the sexes at home. 

“That population is the true source of national wealth and power. 

That in ai] countries, population increases, in proportion as marriages are 
frequent. 

“That without marriage, even the object of the Almighty, in creating 
them, must be defeated, and his first and great commandment disobeyed. 

“That your petitioners have been informed of the many marriages that 
have taken place in New-York, since your residence in that city, and that 
even some of your own members have, to their great honor, become hus- 
bands. 

‘That delegates in Congress ought to be all bachelors, and a new election 
ordered in consequence of marriage, domestic duty being a good excuse from 
public service. 

“That with due deference to their New-York sisters, they cannot allow 
them any just preference in the requisite qualities to make the married state 
happy. 

“ That as the first motive for appointing a Congress was, to promote th 
welfare of humanity, they presume tie daughters, as well as the sons of 
America, have an equal right to a participation of the blessings arising there- 
from. 

“That for these reasons, your petitioners earnestly request you would an- 
nually remove the seat of Federal Government into the metropolis of each 
State, in due rotation ; leaving Maryland, Pennsylvania and New-York the 
three last upon the list, you having already resided in each of their capi- 
tals. 

“ That if your petitioners’ request be granted, they hope, from the number 
of foreigners and other fine fellows, who keep themselves in the sunshine of 
preferment, as from your own body, to have at least a chance of bringingf 
their accomplishments and good qualities into their destined use, and o 


thereby improving as well as augmenting society. 
‘And your petitioners, as by inclination prompted, shall ever wish, &c.” 
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Two things are observable in the above petition, to exhibit 
the parallelism between these old times and the present, viz : 
that our great-grand-mothers were as anxious for good hus- 
bands as young ladies are now; and, second, the early an- 
nouncement of ‘“ Women’s Rights” to be on an equality with 
men in all the blessings of human civilization and freedom. 
This discovery is of some importance to the Tribune, because 
as it oceurred before the adoption of our Constitution, imme- 
diately after the revolution, it may be regarded as the women’s 
Declaration of Rights controlling the Constitution. Nor is 
this the only parallel between these ancient and modern times. 
Jemima Wilkinson—then styled “ The universal Friend”— 
was the representative of Joe Smith—or rather Joe Smith is 
the representative of Jemima Wilkinson, as nearly as a man 
‘can represent a cryptandrous hermaphrodite. Smith, we be- 
lieve, never pretended to be more than a prophet ; but Jemi- 
ma claimed to be Christ, and that a certain Sarah Richards 
and James Parker were the two witnesses spoken of by John 
the divine, in the revelations. With all respect for our great- 
grand-fathers and mothers, we think the present generation 
could not be imposed upon by Jemima, notwithstanding the 
evidence to the contrary by the Mormons. Be this as it may, 
it was unquestionably true that a number of our great-grand- 
fathers and mothers became disciples. We are ashamed to 
say that some of our sturdy ancestors who would not bend to 
the crown of Great Britain fell prostrate at her feet and wor- 
shipped her. A cotemporary writer says: “Her followers 
do not admit she is a woman, as a female Messiah appears an 
incongruity ; and they therefore, of consequence, deny her 
name, and appear to resent it as an affront when she is called 
Jemima Wilkinson, and declare in the most solemn manner 
they know no such person. Some of the society when asked 
to explain themselves, do it after the following manner : ‘ That 
the names of persons most properly belong to the soul; but 
while body and soul are in union, they may also be called by 
the name of the soul; but when a person dies, and the soul 
leaves the body, the body then can no more be called by its 
former name :'—now some years ago there was a person of the 
name of Jemima Wilkinson, but she died, and her soul went 
to heaven, after which the divine spirit re-animated that same 
body and it arose from the dead. Now this divine inhabitant 
is Christ Jesus our Lord, the friend to all mankind, and gives 
his name to that body to which he is united, and therefore 
body and spirit, conjointly, are the UniversaL Frienp.” 

We might naturally suppose her followers were illiterate, 
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low people. No such thing. A champion appeared in her 
defense, in the same periodical from which the above is ex- 
tracted, who writes and argues as well as sucha subject would 
admit. This champion says of her—‘ In the fall of the year 
1782, it was rumored that a singular female preacher, wi 
two other women and four men as companions, were arrived 
in this city, in order, as it was said, to publish and declare 
the glad tidings of salvation, and that the day of the Lord 
was near to be revealed. Next morning, two friends who had 
been at one of their meetings, gave such a report of the awful 
ness of the solemnity, with the innocent and yet majestic appea 
ance of the woman preacher, that they were struck with wi 
der and amazement. <A day or two after they had a meetin 
at the Methodist C ace where a large concourse of people 
attended, when the female preacher, after having sat some 
time in silence, arose, and with an agreeable sweetness and 
elegance, with propriety addressed the’ audience above one 
hour; and that in such a powerful manner, declaring th 
truths of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, that numbers were con- 
victed and bowed down under the power of her ministry.” 

The following description of Jemima we copy from a cotem- 
porary opponent: “The universal fing iocl as she is styled, 
appears to be about thirty years of age, about the middle si: 
of women, not genteel in her person, and rather awkward in 
her carriage, her complexion good, her eyes black and rema 
kably brilliant, her hair black and waving in beautiful ring- 
lets upon her neck and shoulders, her oe regular, and 
the whole of her face thought by many to be perfectly beauti- 
ful. Asshe is not to be sup posed of either. sex, so this n 
trality is manifest in her external appearance. She wears no 
cap, letting her hair hang down on her neck and shoulders as 
above described. She wears her neck-cloth like aman. H 
shift is buttoned round the neck, and her shift sleeves are 
brought down to her hands and buttoned as is common wit 
men. Her outside garment is a loose robe, that resembles 
morning gown, such as both men and women commonly wi 
Under this, it is said, her apparel is very expensive, and th: 
form of it conveys the same idea as her external appearai 
that she is neither man nor woman. 

In Jemima we have the type of three delusions of the present 
veneration, viz: Millerism, Mormonism, and Bloomerism in 
perfection, and the shadow of Fourierism. 

To show that our great-grand-fathers were as, if not mor 
indolent and luxurious than their great- orand- children, wi 
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transcribe from an old periodical, published immediately after 
the revolution, a description of the 


“MANNER OF LIVING OF THE DIFFERENT 
RANES OF INHABITANTS OF VIRGINIA. 


‘The gentleman of fortune rises about nine o'clock. He, perhaps, may 
muke an exertion to walk as far as his stables to see his horses, which ar 
seldom more than fifty yards from his heuse. He returns to breakfast, be 
tween nine and ten, which is generally tea or coffee, bread and butter, and 
very thin slices of venison, ham or hung beef. He then lies down on a pal - 
let, on the floor, in the coolest room of the house, in his shirt and trowsers 
only, with a negro at his head, atid another at his feet, to fan him and keep 
the flies off. Between twelve and one he takes a draught of bambo, a liquor 
composed of water, sugar, and nutmeg, which is made weak and kept coo!. 
He dines between two or three; and at every table, whatever else there may 
be, a ham and greens or cabbage, is always a standing di:h. At dinner he 
drinks cider, toddy, punch, port, claret, and Madeira, which is generally ex- 
cellent. Having drank some few glasses of wine after dinner, he returns to 
his pallet, with his two blacks to fan him, and continues to drink toddy or 
sangaree all the afternoon. He does not always take tea. Between nin 
and ten o’clock in the evening, he eats a light supper of milk and fruit, or 
wine, sugar and fruit, and almost immediately retires to bed for the night : 
in which, if it be not furnished with musketoe curtains, he is generally so 
molested with the heat, and harrassed and tormented with those pernicious 
insects, the musketoes, that he receives very little refreshment from sleep. 

“ This is the general way of living in his family, when he has no company. 
No doubt many differ from it, some in one respect and some in another; but 
more follow it than do not. 

“The lower, and many of the middling classes, live very differently. A 
man in this line rises about six o’clock. He then drinks a julap, made of 
rum, water and sugar, but very strong. Then he walks, or more generally 
rides, round his plantation, views all his stock, and all his crop, and break- 
fasts about ten o’clock, on cold turkey, cold meat, fried homminy, toast and 
cider, ham, bread and butter, tea, coffee, or chocolate—which last, however, 
is seldom used but by the women. ‘The rest of the day he spends much in 
the same manner above described of a man of the first rank ; only cider sup- 
plies the place of wine at dinner, and he eats no supper; they never even 
think of it. The women very seldom drink tea in the afternoon: the mer 
never. 


Such were the Southern men from whom the heroes of the 
revolution were drawn. These were the men of the Old Do- 
minion, who were not only heroes, but leaders in the times 
that tried men’s souls! A more patriotic and chivalrous band 
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could nowhere be found. The prevailing luxury and enerva- 
tion of the present generation is a fruitful cause for lamenta- 
tion with speculative prognosticators of evil, and the asserters 
of our degeneracy, who compare us very unfavorably with an 
ideal standard of the generation of ‘76; but where, in our 
broad land, can be found a picture of the kind drawn by this 
old cotemporary writer ? 

We will conclude this paper by extracting the two conclu- 
ding paragraphs of Judge Pendleton’s charge to the Grand 
Jury of “ Gagetown, Cheraws, and Camden districts in the 
State of Carolina.” in 1786, which depicts the moral condi- 
tion of society with startling vividness : 


“Genilemen of the Grand Jury: Ihave been actuated by the plain and 
pointed observation you have just heard—by an ardent zeal for the honor and 
prosperity of my country. This is not a time to lessen or extenuate the ter- 
ror which the present dangerous crisis must inspire. ‘To know our danger, to- 
face it like men, or to triumph over it by constancy and courage, is a charac 
ter this country once justly acquired. Is it to be sacrificed in the hour ot 
peace, with every incentive to preserve it? I repeat again, that without a 
change of conduct, and a union of all the good men in the State, we are an un- 
done people; the government will soon tumble about our heads, and become a 
prey to the first bold ruffian who shall associate a few desperate adventurers and 
seize upon it. 

“T confess the subject very deeply affects me. I do not however despair 
of the republic. There are honest and independent men among us, to re- 
trieve every thing, whatever may be opposed by the vicious and unprincipled, 
if they will but step forth, and act with union and vigour. If they will not, 
the miseries resulting to their country from the utter destruction of all pub- 
lic and private credit, a bankrupt treasury, and the triumph of all manner of 
fraud and licentiousness, together with the scorn and derision of our enemies 
and the contempt of our friends, if we have any left, be on their heads.” 


We intended to mix into our “Olla” a few “rough and 
tumble, gouging” combats, so frequent with our great-grand- 
fathers that the loss of an eye was as common as a black eye 
is now ;--also to put into the cauldron a refractory member of 
the old Confederation (little Rhode Island, whence the soubri- 
quet ‘ Rogues’ Island,’) as the type of South-Carolina at pres- 
ent ;—and indeed many other things scattered through my 
file of old publications, which would show the conditions of 
things in the days of our great-grand-fathers to have been no 
better than the present condition. I must now, however, pro- 
ceed to give a flavor to my Olla, to make it acceptable to the 
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tastes of those for whose refreshment the melange has been 
prepared. 

Nothing is more common, and, in a national point of view, 
pernicious, than an injudicious and unjust depreciation of the 
present generation in comparison with any former period. 
[t has a depressing effect. ‘The masses, as well as individuals, 
are spurred to the performance of duty by a just appreciation 
of their virtues, more than by a continual fault-finding and 
grumbling. The readiest way to make a confirmed villain, is 
to outlaw a man for a peccadillo! and the surest mode of 
making an incorrigible infidel is to excommunicate a strong- 
minded man for a venial offence. It is susceptible of proof, as 
clearly as such a fact can be proved, that the present genera- 
tion is as much in advance of the generation of our great- 
grand-fathers and mothers, as it is in all the means of intel- 
lectual, moral, and religious education ;-—that the immensly 
important human epoch of ‘76 derived its splendor from the 
representative men of that age, rather than from any superior 
energy and virtue of the masses; and that the mass of this 
generation of Americans, is superior, for all the purposes de- 
manded of and, to any people, ancient or modern. Exclusive 
of the abstract importance of telling the truth on all occasions. 
our Orators and Periodicals should be aware of these truths, 
and labor to impress them on the public mind. It would be- 
get confidence in the rising generation, and become an incen- 
tive to exertions proportioned to the advantages each sueceed- 
ing generation enjoys greater than the anteceding. 

If this Olla should be to the taste if your readers, we may 
upon a future occasion, serve them up a dish of similar ingre 
dients and probably of higher flavor. 
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“PARTANT POUR LA SYRIE 


[The original Romance, Partant pour La Syrie, le jeune et brave Dunois, was written and 


set to music by Hortense, Queen of Holland, and mother of the present Emperor of France 
There is something in the character of events and the war in the East, which gives it now 
It is the national air in France to-day, as the Marseillaise and 


more than ordinary interest 
by Sir Walter Scott, publish 


Mourir pour La Patrie were in theirturn. A free translati 
ed in his letters from France in 1815, is no doubt well known to our readers—the following 
claims only the meritof being a very close translation and at the same time retaining the 


+ 


etre of the original.] 


Es 





Dvnots, the young and gallant, 
For Syria sailing soon, 
Pray’d to the Virgin Mary 
That she would grant his boon— 
“Grant, Mary! thou who savest, 
Immortal Queen !’’ he cried, 
“ That I may be the bravest 
And win the loveliest bride !” 


Il. 


Upon Her shine engraven 
His prayer forever shown ; 
And, with his lord, to battle 
Dunois rushed bravely on. 
And to that good prayer steady, 
This charging cry he gave 
“ Love to the fairest lady, 
And honor to the brave !” 


111. 


His lord cried—* All the triumph 
Is thine, Dunois, I swear ; 
And as you have given me victory 
Thy fortune is my care! 
My daughter, Isabella, 
Thou shalt wed her to-night— 
She is the fairest maiden 
And you the bravest knight !”’ 





4S 
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At the holy shine of Mary, 
Their nuptial trot they plight 
O, blessed is that union 
Where hands and hearts unite! 
And all who thronged the chapel 
This benediction gave— 
“ Love to the fairest Lady 
And honor to the brave!” 


A WORD FOR THE CLERGY. 


Sap were the hearts and fearful the forebodings of many 
of even the great, the good, and the wise of our country, 
when the light first shown upon it which developed the strange 
fact that we had among us an organized party of political re- 
ligionists marching in solemn procession over the Bible, to 
unite with a party of religious politicians to erect a standard 
of patriotism to overtop the constitution. 

Long has that standard remained already ; and the advo- 
cates and champions of a faith purer than revelation, and of a 
policy too elevated to defer to the organic code of the repub- 
lic have greatly increased in confidence and numbers, until 
now the war-cry against the sacred charters of our faith and 
our liberty is proclaimed and echoed throughout every region 
of religious and political puritanism, from Maine to Minne- 
sota. 

By thousands, voices made hoarse a few years since by loud 
laudations of the Bible, the Constitution, the Union, and all 
the institutions based upon them, in a tone and style intended 
to assert their own claims to be the peculiar defenders of the 
faith and liberty of the republic, are now employed in the in- 
fidel and seditious denunciations, ‘ Down with the Bible! 
down with the Constitution! down with the Union! and 
down with every institution of piety or politics that stands in 
the way of our onward march to the establishment of a higher 
law than theirs !” 

While the republic, riding on in her strength to ever-in- 

4 
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creasing strength, heard the din of dissension as a distant 
echo of the stolid ravings of Exeter Hall and Stafford House 
reverberating the blatant bluster of their Shaftsburys, and 
Sutherlands, ‘she was able to feel quite at ease about it, and, 
indeed, not ill-pleased that even madness had found means of 
amusement. But the time has now come when she may no 
longer be thus at ease ; for the Commonwealth has already 
suffered damage at the hands of this bold, and not quite blood- 
less, party of seditious lawlessness and disorder. Tottering 
on their foundations and threatening to fall under its attacks 
—some of them already sundered which once promised to 
bind the Union together with imperishable cords—are all the 
institutions which uphold the peace and prosperity of the re- 
public ; and all our once fair prospects of eminence in what- 
soever things are of real value to a people, morally and intel- 
lectually, and attractive to our foreign fellow-creatures, suf- 
fering under the misrule of other lands, are in peril of being 
overwhelmed and destroyed, unless every true friend of the 
republic as it is, under the Constitution as it is, shall, unfal- 
tering, gird up his loins for its defence. Surely the time is 
come for this; and it must be done, or all is lost, and the 
blood of our fathers was shed in vain to free us from subjec- 
tion to a power now declared by this party to be greatly pre- 
ferable to our own independent Constitution. This, as we 
may have occasion to notice, is one of its foundation princi- 
ples. 

While these denunciators of the Constitution and its mar- 
tyrly antecedents were able to claim as friends, associates, or al- 
lies, nota single politician recognized by the people as a sound 
statesman and superior to party motives, nor a sound divine 
above all wicked, worldly, or sectarian inducements, it was 
generally thought and felt that their power and influence 
might safely be despised andignored. But such thoughts and 
feelings are no longer wise or safe, for the party may now 
boldly claim, either as adherent champions or as active auxi- 
liaries, a number of men, rightly or wrongly, considered 
among the respectable statesmen of the day, and sagacious 
er89 ans, besides “three-fourths” of the clergy of New- 

England at home, together with hundreds of clerical emi- 
grants to the Western States. 

All these have virtually enrolled themselves of the anti- 
Constitutional party association, and thus suddenly elevated 
it from the condition of a noisy and turbulent faction to that 
of a powerful political party, whose reckless principles of law- 
less disunion are of the most appalling character. 
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No number, however great, of mere politicians by trade, 
added to their numerical force, could ever have alarmed the 
friends of the republic for her safety or integrity ; but this 
great clerical accession is looked upon with’ unmistakable 
alarm by too many of the good and true friends of political 
and religious truth and peace, to allow it wisely to be made 
light of. 

Never before since the organization of political abolition- 
ism has it been able to assume its present gorgon aspect, to 
frighten the timid and to arouse and nerve the intrepedity of 
the faithful and fearless. Hitherto the large, sound, and re- 
spectable portion of the Gospel ministry has been confidently 
supposed to stand firm and moveless on the strong ground of 
truth and order against all fanaticisms and factions, of every 
sort and name. That pleasing and comfortable confidence 
is now forever departed ; for not only are found on the New- 
York Tabernacle platform of political agitation clergymen of 
eminence, ever before religiously confided in as steadfast 
friends and defenders of truth and peace, but a very large 
proportion of the weight of the New-England pulpit is thrown 
into the scale of disunion and disorder! And still Svs seems 
generally to be apprehended from other quarters, the Weight 
is increasing, to the great satisfaction of the leaders of the 
league, and heralds of @ church and of a republic of the future, 
untrammelled by either a Bible or a Constitution. 

This state of our horizon, religious and political, thus over- 
cast by dark and portentous clouds, is appalling to many a 
good man, whose painful apprehensions call for relief, and not 
of good omen to our country’s prosperity and peace. Panic 
fears for the future are distrusting many hearts which should 
be reassured. To aid in this labor of love to my kind and 
country is the object of this essay, in which it shall be my en- 
deavor to convince the fearful that, thenvh there may be some- 
what of cause for apprehension, and much reason for a faith- 
= vigilance, there is really far less of substantial cause to 

ar the consequences of these clerical interventions than ap- 
cans would seem to justify. 

This grand New-England coup d’eglise—as brought down up- 
on the heads of the authors of what is called a coup d'etat, by 
a senator at this time very friendly to the New-England cler- 
gy in particular—many will here be set down as of not the 
least immediate importance. It certainly cannot trammel up 
the consequence of the honest, constitutional convictions of 
Congress, {that it has no local license to deny to the peo- 
ple of any portion of the country, within the circle of 
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its legislation, their chartered right to self-government. 
But should it either effect its purpose, and defeat the bill 
against which it was directed, or even effect the conflagration 
of the Capitol, it would still be of temporary interest. In 
any event, the chains of the Constitution will rust off after 
awhile, and another Capitol might be erected at a greater 
distance from New-England. T hese are, er ly, small 
matters for a great nation. But if at the behest of the lead- 
ers in Congress, of any political party, who would lock the 
wheels of legislation, and so put the public weal in jeopardy, 
and make the soundest principles of government reel under 
party struggles for place and power—if at such behest the re- 
monstrances and denunciations of the clergy of the republic can 
be successfully invoked and brought to bear upon an impor- 
tant question of national legislation, then foolish and futile 
must be every hope of peace and permanency for the institu- 
tions of our government and country. 

In relation to political interests, the clergy have certainly, 
high and solemn, and ever-pressing duties; but obedience to such 
behests, or to preside at tumultuous political meetings called 
for the express purpose of party agitation, or to make prayers 
on the platforms of such meetings that the legitimate objects 
of government may be divinely defeated, would hardly seem 
to be of the number of their duties, according to the Scrip- 
tures of the New Testament. Dark, to the unenlightened 
and the indifferent, are the ways of God, in putting down one 
and setting up another, and in planting, and again desolating 
nations; and “the priest should keep knowledge” of such 
things, and teach, and admonish the people, according to such 
knowledge, that they may, as good and loyal citizens, so obey 
His precepts as to secure the safety of their own country from 
desolation for the folly and wickedness of the people. 

Among the plainest of clerical duties would seem to be 
that, so intimately connected with politics, of teaching their 
flocks how “righteousness exalteth a nation,” in so eminent a 
degree, that even the imagination of a man can scarcely set 
bounds to the certain prosperity and happiness of a nation in 
which every man would literally do his duty: socially, as a 
kindly affectioned and good man, and publicly, as a loyal citi- 
zen; at the polls, in giving his suffrage and support to the 
candidate who best loves his country, and, in his official sta- 
tion, obeying the statutes, the Bible, and the Constitution, and 
seeking for no higher law for his guidance. 

Until some plain approach to such an improvement in the 
affairs of the politics of our country is effected, it would seem 
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to be the true wisdom of the clergy to avoid any closer proxi- 
mity to the political arena, and study to be quiet in the ardu- 
ous, indispensable, and interminable task, imposed on them by 
their Divine Mas ve of instructing and persuading the people 
to “render under Cesar the things that be Cesar’s, and unto 
God the things that be God’s,” to be good citizens and good 
Christians. 

By a senator, to whom well known are many of the 3,050, 
it has been kindly and confidently said that they have not 
been “ diverted from their ordinary pursuits in the ministry of 
the Gospel, to engage at all in, or to step even to the verge of 
the political arena ;” and that they “could not have been in- 
tended to create agitation.” And yet to how little does this 
amount, if strietly so—which certainly is not of the sanguin- 
ary fanatics of “ cold steel” abolitioniam. Still, were it so 
the consequences are, that, by the people generally in every 
part of the country, they are certainly understood to have re- 

uly and know iealy éntered the political ar a and, whether 
‘ateated or not, a wide-spread and most un] lappy agitation, 
very damaging to the peac and morals of the commonwealth, 
is the thus far — resnl May none more unhi ippily 

ill ensue in alienations from the cause of true religion and 
true patriotism. 

This senator has no doubt that the gentleman who present- 
ed the memorial is “a most respectable member of the cleri- 
cal profession ;” and he does not believe there is anything in 
it intended for political effect.” The learned senator is not 
inaware of what is said to be “* paved with good intentions.” 
The motives of the pe titioners at least of a large number of 
them—may have been “pure, and unmix a with political ob- 
jects :” and that “moral and religious considerations” induc- 
ed some of them to the strange work may not be questioned. 
So, many times before now, have such considerations led to 
vorse results than thus far seem to have flown from this cleri- 
eal f merle. 

‘This has. from time immemorial, been the custom of the 

mbers of that profession in that part of the country,” says 
the distinguished senator, among whose constituents are a 
very large number of the memorialists. He is quite right. 
Centuries of the history of New-England bear ample testimo- 
to the senatorial declaration. But does history testify in 

‘ard to this custom, certainly “ more honored i in the breach 
than in the observance,” that it was never sullied by contact 
with party strife ? Quite otherwise : for nothing is more pa- 


tent in the chronicles of New-England, than that the clergy 


La 
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have frequently, “ from time immemorial,” laid aside their sa- 
cred character as servants and subjeets of the Prince of Peace 
and teachers of His religion of peace and love, to join in the 
rancorous strife of political controversy. However innocent 
may have been the larger or smaller number, as the case may 
happen to be, that some of them have intentionally done it on 
this occasion, it would be the merest folly to question. And 
yet it must not be lost sight of, that there are considerations 
with regard to the clergy, with exceptions more than 
enough, which should induce to a gentle judgment of this 
great mistake. 

The great value of these considerations is found in their 
moral power of proof that the number of the clergy who have 
of their own accord, and voluntarily, stepped forth to throw 
the weight of their influence into the scale of seditious aboli- 
tionism, is not large enough to frighten us from our proprie- 
ty, nor to justify fears for the safety of the republic, if every 
good man and true will act well his part, nor again suffer 
himself to fall asleep on his post, as too many have been wont 
to do. 

One eminent senator, judging from appearances, as was nat- 
ural enough, attributed to these united clergymen, never be- 
fore united on any subject, and never to be again in this 
world, a sublimity of purpose to which the clergy of this 
country as a body have certainly no claim, namely, a bold at- 
tempt to “usurp and direct the powers of government.’ 

There may be not a few of them, all told, with strong 
“fifth-monarchy” tendencies, who would right gladly subvert 
the government, and, and elevate their own favorite class of 
saints to the thrones of power. There is, however, very hap- 
pily, good historical proof that such tendencies are not sufti- 
ciently general to justify the smallest apprehension of their 
ever rising into effect. The fact alluded to, the particulars of 
which may be found recorded among the earlier annals of this 
wonderful nineteenth century, may be thus simply stated: By 
a reverend gentleman whose mind has been nurtured and di- 
rected by the Gamaliels of New-England, there was devised 
and planned a brilliant project of a “ Christian party in poli- 
tics.* He was a man of considerable talent and influence, 
though not quite equal to the object to which with much en- 
ergy he directed them. Had it been on his own native soil, 
he might, not improbably, have made his mark deeper. In 
the Key Stone State it was quite another matter. The Qua- 
kers had encouraged the reading of the early history of 
New-England. Into the peculiar points of the project it is 
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not needed to enter. The thing was not done in the corner, 
though no slight progress was made in the secret conclave of 
the projector and his confidential friends, and the success of 
several political partizans secured, before the so-called Chris- 
tian public was appealed to. Its secret successes produced 
confidence, and then was the appeal made boldly, and no small 
amount of money and management was employed to make it 
effectual; and yet it is grateful to be able to say that, compa- 
red with the » hosts of names which now appear on the lists, 

very small was the number of the clergy involved in the plot, 

while tae great majority looked upon it as an abominable 
thing, fruitful in hypocris sy, and directly corrupting to both 
the State and the Church. Overwhelming was the number of 
clerical virtual protestors “ against it as a great moral wrong 
——as a breach of faith eminently unjust to the moral princi- 
ples of the community, and subversive of all confidence in na- 
tional agreements—as a measure full of danger to the peace, 
and even existence of our beloved Union, and exposing us to 
the righteous judgments of Almighty God,” whose gracious 
and guiding Providence had led our fathers of the republic 
wisely to frame and establish a Constitution which secures to 
the people for whom it was made the rich possession and in- 
heritance of self-government and religious freedom. 

Let this be put down to the credit of the clergy as a body 
from whom the republic should have mueh to hope, and no- 
thing to fear, and allow it to secure a candid and charitable 
view of the matter before us—‘ three-fourths of all the clergy 
of New-England,” in very strong language, to say the least 
and the mildest, memoralizing the national legislature on a 
great national question, as if fully understanding it, in which 
are involved the very foundation principles of our govern- 
ment ; which, unhappily, past legislation and political contro- 
versies have rendered obscure to all but to the honest patriot, 
whose simple faith takes the Constitution at its word, and to 
the keen eye of the incorruptible statesman, which can see its 
fair beauty through all the accumulated dust that commenta- 
tors and compromisers have heaped upon it. 

The position of these clergymen with their echoes beyond 
the limits of New-England, is indeed pitiable, as many of them 
doubtless already feel, and would gladly expunge their dese- 
crated names. We will therefore contemplate it calmly, and 
as kindly as the nature of the case and the cause of truth and 
loyalty may permit. 

That polities, as the science of government, is the most in- 
tricate and difficult science that the human mind has ever been 
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called on to grapple with, and that the class of really learned 
and wise politicians has ever been the smallest of all the 
learned classes, history and experience bear their united and 
clear and unfaltering testimony, aud oft extort the cry of By- 

ron—“ There is no hope for nations!” It will not, therefore, 
be deemed dishonorary to these clergymen to plead their pro- 
found ignorance of this science in extenuation of their griev- 
ous error. It may perhaps be said they should have been 
aware of their ignorance, and not thus have exposed it. But 
let not this objection detain us. Such raw places may be pos- 
sibly found, by close and patient scrutiny, on other bodies 
besides the clerical. This in passing. 

It has been often said and written, and it may henceforth 
be reckoned as of the character of an axiom—pity it had not 
been a thousand years ago—that “CLERGYMEN ARE THE WORST 
POLITICIANS IN THE WORLD.” The history of all ages, from 
that of Aaron’s golden calf to the blattering of our own days, 
makes this proposition as clear as daylight. 

And none can be more ready to confess its truth than are 
all sober and thoughtful clergymen, the loyal subjects of : 
kingdom not of this world, while submissive to the rulers of 
the world as ordained of God for the protection and peace ot 
His people. As a familiar proof of our political ignorance 
and weakness in even the smallest things, it may be allowed 
to declare the painful and humbling truth that not one in ten 
of us is nohiticlan enough so to rule our parishes as to keep our- 
selves from tne absolute want of the comforts of life. Though 
the law has never been repealed, but often crippled by unau- 
thorized compromises, and is generally recognized as an or- 

nic law of the kingdom, “that they ‘who should preach the 
Gos spel, should live of the Gospel,” yet we are generally such 
miserable politicians as to be utterably unable to prevent the 
law from falling into desuetude of a dead letter, as regards 
any claim that we have under it. 

We sow spiritual things, but most rare is the parish that 
does not think it a great matter that we shall reap even a very 
small and beggarly portion of its wordly things. What won- 
der, then, that in such deep waters of adversity we should 
sometimes be found catching at even political straws ? 

To the poor we preach the gospel ; and, by command of the 
King, for them we appeal to the prosperous to have pity upon 
them ; and yet suffering, and even starvation, are everywhere 
found among the poor—in freedom, so called—bearing fright- 
ful proof of the political ignorance and imbecility of the leg- 
islators and rulers of the kingdom by whose constitution and 
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laws the most ample provision is ordained for the poor—for 
ALL the poor, and only especially for those of the household 
if the faith. Again: Love, peace, and unity are enjoined up- 
on us by the plain letter and the entire spirit of the constitu- 
tion and code of the kingdom, and yet our administrative 
powers are too feeble to prevent hatred, strife, and rancorous 
disunion from making of the field of the faith one great bat- 
tle-field of obstinate and violent contention. 

Are more proofs needed in order to decide the question 
of clerical claims to political sagacity and administrative 
ability ? 

More might easily be adduced ; but well may these suffice 
to establish the mortifying conclusion, that we are ignorant 
as little children of political science, and of course of all i 
portant questions of legislations——and this it is which makes 
of so many of us such ready and convenient tools in the hands 
of designing and unscrupulous demagogues. 

Endeavoring, as it is hoped most of us do, to be harmless 
is doves—only wise in this, beyond the limits of our sacred 
functions— we are commonly content to leave the serpent’s 
‘unning in other hands; and with it, they beguile us into er- 
ror, and mischief to ourselves and to the cause of truth and 
righteousness. Let, then, as rightly due, the inevitable polit: 
cal ignorance, and the material poverty and dependence ot 
the clergy in general, not only account for, but also afford 
some apology for, their clerical aberrations ; while we pass 
on to the consideration of the unfortunate case of the 3,050. 

However it may be elsewhere, there is not, perhaps, one 
little village in all New-England that has not at | 
litician by trade. Its large towns and cities have theirs in 
like, or greater propor tion. The ~e crentlem¢: n never lose sight 


of the value of clerical influence. In thousands of instances, 


the clergy simple-hearted, col fiding. defenceless, il d depend- 
ent for sup} port on their congregatio1 are cajoled or coere 
ed into wine rvie ne y; more or Sci ap parent tO the schen es 01 
+1 . ly 
the p yliticians by tr ude. The y easily discover the weak 01 
the blind side of the clergyman. and so they wil! understand 


how best to approach and secure his political services. If, as 
usual, he is poor, and embarrassed, his politi il friend and 
parishioner is liberal with material aid, and so wins him to 
his purpose. If ambitious for preferment to a better yosition, 
though distressed at the thought of parting with his beloved 
pastor, yet he will sacrifice his own feelings, and further his 
views, that his brilliant talents may have a more fitting field 
And so he his bought and sold. 
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If he would advance a son’s prospect in life, nothing is 
easier for the politician by trade than to do for him far beyond 
his most sanguine wishes, and it SHALL be done ; and so there 
is an end to his independence, if not before sacrificed on some 
mammon altar ; and liberty to use his name at pleasure t+ ad- 
vance the political purposes of his friend is freely awarded by 
the duped parson. If he nares then another co is quite 
as easy, and if less pleasant and effectual in U: particular 
case, it will be sure to tell where it will not fail of effect. 

There is now and then a clergyman in New-England, even, 
who cannot be led by the nose by a parish demagogue. But 
often is his resistance treated as contumely towards the pow- 
ers that be, and he is informed, not always in the most cour- 
teous style, that a majority of his congregation has concluded 
to dispense with his further services; and the manner of his 
dismission not unfrequently comes cruelly in the way of his 
finding another home for his distressed family. But it is in- 
tended for a lesson to his successor not to demur to the dicta- 
tion of the parish demagogue, often supported by a fierce mi- 
nority, whose fanatical violence overpowers the more mode- 
rate majority, however numerous. 

From the foregoing considerations may be adduced very 
conclusively, however painfully, wherewith to account for no 
doubt a large majority of the 3,050 — on the anti-Neb- 

raska memorial. It may not, perhaps, be an extravagant cal- 

culation that, deducting all who have thus been cajoled, co- 
erced, or deluded by mere visions of ignorance, not more than 
a single thousand may be left to be otherwise accounted for. 
And how shall this large remainder be classified? A portion 
of them—how many | know not, with a few I am personally 
acquainted, who are excellent men, and not abolitionists-—they 
are the legitimate descendants of the respectable old aristo- 
cratic party, and, like their fathers, honest disbelievers in 
hoth the right and the ability of the people to self-govern- 
ment. 

There is doubtless a small class of them—too small to be 
thought much about, but as specially authorizing the denunci- 
atory and anathematizing clause of the memorial—who have 
somehow come to the conscientious conclusion that that so- 
called Missouri Compromise is not of less binding force on 
the republic, though denounced more than thirty years ago by 
their fathers and their younger selves as a bill of abominations, 
than the Constitution itself ; and therefore to repeal or disturb 
it is of the very nature of an unconstitutional act. Supposing 
them to have come honestly and knowingly to this conclu- 
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sion, they must have a very decided mental idiosyncrasy, not 
worth while to discuss, but which must lead them into ‘oth er 
strange and dangerous conclusions, frightful to think of ; and 
yet, this surely not large class may be all that is claimed for 
them as men of “the utmost purity of life and character,” 
who have expressed honestly and sincerely the feelings and 
opinions which they entert ained of this measure as a moral 
and religious question. \ 

By these feelings and opinions, this class is connected with 
the larger one, who seem to understand the Nebraska meas 
ure as having for its express object the extension of slavery, 
in the sense of reviving the African slave trade, or in some 
other way to increase the NuMBER of slaves—a thing more 
frightful far, in the view of a MORAL and RELIGIOUS abolition- 
ist, than the certain extermination of the whole race of ne- 
groes, by dooming them through emancipation to re 
Vice, crime, imprisonment, madness, starvation, and death 
all its i s of hopelessness and horror! 

On this point, I may be allowed—nay, shall be thanked for 
it—to avail myself of the high authority of the Hon. Judge 
Kent—never a politician by trade—a full worthy son of a 
most worthy father, the great chancellor. In his “ Recollec- 
tions of Albany,” the Judge says: 


“Slavery became extinct, though that institution had never existed ina 
milder form; and it is difficult for an Albanian of mature years to work 
himself up to the current philanthropic zeal on the subject. If I were called 
on to designate any privileged class in old Albany, I should indicate the ne- 
groes. There was tyranny ; but it was the tyranny of the blacks over their 
good old Dutch masters. They were like the lillies: they toiled not, neither 
did they spin. They were pampered and full of family pride, and lazy ; 
and these are qualities which we are apt to ascribe to a hereditary noblesse 
They disappeared in a good degree with their emancipation. What has b 
come of them, and what has heen the cause of their extinction, are question 


worthy of serious examination. 


How better and more clerical and philanthropic it had been 
for the 3,050 to have employed themselves in the examination 
f the history and of the homicidal effects of negro emanci- 
pation than to have invaded—to them—the foreign kingdom 
of politics! 

“ Alas for the day” when the conservators of peace and the 
preachers of righteousness lend themselves to swell the clam- 
or of contention, and to patronize licentiousness! Alas for 
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the cause of truth and order when such a confusion of ideas 
is presented to the public gaze as that of the wise and good 
men whose names are found in that long list of clergymen in 
immediate proximity with those of men by whom even “ mur- 
DER AND PERJURY HAD BEEN ERECTED INTO VIRTUES ;” and who 
ridicule the sacred character of Christ, as it is set forth in 
Scripture, as one that can qnly “EXIST IN THE DREAMS OF 
GIRLS—NOT IN REAL FACT; and who preach from the pulpits 
called Christian, that “IT MAY BE POSSIBLE THAT A MAN COMES 
(0 THE CONVICTION OF ATHEISM, BUT YET HAS BEEN FAITHFUL TO 
HIMSELF.” 

When such things are, what next may not be looked for? 
What wonder that we are called to behold and stand aghast 
at the fearful consequences already so wretchedly and alarm- 
ingly developed in the prevailing licentiousness of the age, 
which so arrogantly displays itself in resistance to the laws 

when not in perfect agreement with men’s private opinions 
nor clearly subservient to their supposed interests! By such 
teaching—thus virtually, if not by all intentionally endorsed 

-existing laws are thus made contemptible in the eyes of the 
people, and so are trampled on with even proud and boastful 
scorn! And to perpetuate this destructive spirit of licen- 
tiousness, even yet in all countries the forerunner of despo- 
tism, must it be said in history, and their names and titles re 
corded? Some thousands of the clergy of the re opu blic, as if 
tired of religious peace and love and a are — to 
have associated themselves as teachers, by example and pre- 
cept, of sedition and misrule, and united with a lawless fac- 
tion in speaking evil wantonly of legislators and men in high- 
est authority. 

Have the hundreds of good and concientious men, in this 
list of thousands, been hoodwinked by some cunning juggler, 
and beguiled into this sin against their God and country, un- 
der a dark cloud of moral and mental hallucination? It 
must be so! For, to put quite out of view and utterly to ig- 
nore the character of the measure which they denounce with 
such arrogant profaneness, it if not for one moment to be he 
lieved that so many men thinking themselves good Christians, 
not to say ministers of the Gospel, can say one sincere word 
in justification of the course of action which goes so direct 
to overthrow our government, and to introduce a state of an- 
archy which only can end in an iron and bloody despotism ? 

One closing thought, to be remembered when the writer 
will not be. 

These thousands of clergymen must, of course, mourn ove! 
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the almost universal juvenile delinquency and insubordination 
of our age and country ; and ye they withhold not their in- 
fluence to encourage, intensify, and perpetuate it! By their 
apparently cordial union with the fathers who revile the 
rulers and government of the country, and encourage resist- 
ence to the laws of the land, they also more than apparently 
unite with them to teach the boy to revile his father, and to 
resist not only that father’s, but all other legal and social au- 
thority. And so they obviously and really help to continue 
the lic ‘entious succession of — rs and sons. 

When the succession shall end, may not yet be decidable 
but where and in what it must end. there can be no reasonable 
nation. PauLvs PRESBUTES. 


THE PRAYER OF EDIT H. 


A SAXON LEGEND 


BY rHOMAS r O17 J 


I 


In her prayers one eventide, 

Edith prayed to be a bride. 

“Tis sad,” said she, “to waste away 
Beneath the shadow of decay, 

And reach the heights of womanhood 
In « cheerless solitude ; 

Descending ’mid life’s gathering gloom 
To the unregarded tomb. 

Oh! ’tis holier far to share 

Life's mystery of joy and care.”’ 

Yet to Edith knights of fame, 

With their vows of fealty came. 
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But she looked with careless eye 
On their suit and courtesy ; 
ae 
Gently bade them all depart, 
Nor disturb her placid heart. 


Il. 


Twas just before the gorgeous night, 
Had fed her throbbing stars with light 
As Edith in her leafy bower 
Mused away the twilight hour, 
When, issuing from a wood close by 
A youthful stranger met her eye. 
As he drew toward her, she 
Marked his matchless symmetry. 
He wore a student’s peaceful dress, 


i a 


| * 

His years seemed twenty—more or less,— 
His eyes were blue, with guileless shine, 
His features almost feminine : 


} Yet there beamed a steady mind, 

; The heights of force and grace combined ) 

He nearer came—and when he spoke 
At once her heart its silence broke ; 

f Yet mutely answered, for it seemed 


That she had found the joy she dreamed 
Within her, at each passsing word, 

The chords of all her spirit stir’d, 

As tho’ a hand without intent, 

Had touched a tuneful instrument, 
And as a monarch fills a throne, 

The youth filled Edith’s heart alone. 
Never till that hour had she 

Felt a pure felicity. 


- ema 


III. 


Sooth to say, the youth became, 

A favorite with the sire and dame. 
Their old eyes with pleasure swim, 
When they see her walk with him. 
Soon he claims her as pis bride : 
They bestow consent with pride. 
Words are vain to tell the height 
And the depth of their delight. 
Ne’er was home so blest as theirs, 
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So fall of raptures, full of prayers. 
As moons roll’d on, at one glad birth, 
Two sweet infants smile on earth. 
Little children, very bright, 

Full of unrevealed delight : 

Fast they grew in bloom and grace, 
Meek in nature, fair in face. 
Sometimes Edith sighs with joy, 
Gazing on her girl and boy. 

Then, as with a sudden start, 

Folds them closer to her heart. 


What a life is Edith’s now ; 

Joy in heart, and joy on brow : 
Happier far than maid or bride, 
With the loved ones by her side. 
When the golden day was born, 
Forth they rose to greet the morn : 
First they bent the knee to God ; 
Then the breezy uplands trod : 
While the starry lark on high, 
(Near and nearer to the sky) 
Caroll'd most triumphantly ; 

And when weary they would rest 
Their limbs upon the green earth’s breast. 
"Neath a leafy canopy, 

Which shades the sun, yet shows the sky ; 
Far through the foliage they could see 


Heaven, with its vast tranquility. 


How soon the sands of life are run ! 
Kdith’s happy life is done! 


Time, the sure, the stern must bring, 


An end to every happy thing. 

O’er her children, five short years, 
Fleet with all their smiles, and tears ; 
When they watch her dying head, 
s0th on this side of the bed : 

While upon the other stands 

One who clasps his wife’s pale hands. 
She looks on them through a tear 
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Which heralds in a brighter sphere ; 
Then said those gentle eyes o’er whom 
Hover’d the Angel of the Tomb, 

“ Bow down and kiss me, darlings three!”’ 
The Vy bowed, and kissed her tu nderly. 

Her face was lit, as tho’ sweet heaven 

In one delicious thoug! 

Then sinking like the light that lies 


Couched in sunset clouds, she dies. 


it Was given. 


When the breezy morning came. 

Edith lay a cold, pale frame! 

With the calm and marble lips 

Eyes deep set in death's eclipse : 

And that face so calmly fair, 

Earth’s /ast, and Heaven's first smile doth wear. 
But no husband there was found, 

No sweet children weeping round. 

The attendants, in despair, 

Search the appartments every where ;— 
But in vain. They sat around 

And in tears a solace found. 

All their wonderment confest— 

They at length lie down to rest 


Vit 


Gruenda, Edith’s maiden mild, 
Who had loved her from a child. 
Could not sleep, but rose to pray 
Long before the dawn of day. 

“ Mary,” (sobbed this maiden mild) 
“ Holy Virgin—Holy child— 
Blessed Jesus—I shall die 

"Neath this cloud of mystery.” 
Longer had the maiden prayed, 
But her pious words were stayed— 
By a music, low and dim, 

Like a distant funeral hyma— 
Which, ere you can turn to say, 

“ Listen now,” has died away. 

She in wonder and dismay, 
Crossed herself, and ceased to pray, 
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Then the music came again 

In a louder—clearer strain. 

As when church doors are opened wide, 


h The anthem rolls in fuller tide, 

{ Sighing sadly, Guenda said, 

° “Tis from the chamber of the dead.”’ 
FULT 

| Mournfully the maiden rose ; 


Louder now the music grows. 
Gently she unlocked the door ;— 
Gently paced the corridor : 

Till at length she stood before 

The chamber where the maiden lay, 
In the shadow of Decay. 

Softly speak, and lightly tread, 

‘Tis the chamber of the dead ! 


IX. 


The threshold 's passed—what sees she there ? 
Four bright angels, very fair— 
All familiar faces wear, 
I*ree’d from earth’s bedimming care. 
A rapture inexpressible : 
On the faithful Guenda fell— 
Rapt, she gazed as in a trance, 
Till from one bright countenance 
Speech beamed forth, not heard, but read, 
And the Angel’s glances said, 
“ Jesu Christ, who reigns above, 
Is the only God of Love. 
And through Seraph songs he hears, 
The voice of prayer, the flow of tears ;— 
Therefore when fair Edith prayed 
For a lover, Jesu said, 
To one of the seraphic band, 
That around him ever stand, 
‘Take a mortal shape, and bless 
That maiden with thy tenderness.’ ” 
Straight he took the scholar’s guise, 
And stood before fair Edith’s eyes ; 
Her babes also were angels sent, 
I'o complete her soul's content : 
And just as Edith died, were seen 
o 
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By her, in their angelic mien. 

Then she knew in one full thought, 
Who her happy life had wrought. 
Felt she was an angel's bride ; 

Her seraph babes were at her side : 
In that gaze of heaven she died. 


Sleep like dew on Guenda fell ; 
Through the night she slumbered well : 
And morning with its glory broke 
Upon the world ere she awoke. 

She rose and saw her lady’s face, 
Bathed in death’s undreaming grace ; 
Sweetly fell the fresh-born day 

On the calmness of that clay. 

Looking on it one might deem 

She was smiling in a dream. 

For the rosy morning’s streak 

Had thrown its blush upon her cheek, 
Which seem’d touched with life’s warm glow. 
Death till then had ne’er looked so. 
(suenda paused an instant there, 
Gazing on that brow so fair : 

Cross’d herself, and sighing said, 

As she lowly bent her head, 

“ Little can we tell who share 

Our household-hearth of joy and care. 


‘Therefore with grave tenderness, 

Should we strive to cheer and bless, 

All who live this little life, 

Husband, children, sire or wife, 

Lest we wrong some seraph here, 

Who has left the starry sphere, 

Exil’d from his home above, 

To fulfil a mortal love.” 
Guenda slowly then departed, 

From tiat chamber, saintly-hearted. 
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MY COURTSHIP. 


CHAPTER I.—THE WEDDING. 





On the morning of the first of June, 18 , I received a note from my 
friend, Dr. Hamilton, informing me that he would be married during the en- 
suing month, and requesting me to hold myself in readiness to act as grooms- 
man upon the occasion ;—saying moreover that he would be with me ina 
few days, to arrange the preliminaries. 

The Doctor was my old and firm friend. I had myself introduced him to 
his intended, and of course, I felt preportionately elated at the success of my 
comedy. She was a lovely and accomplished girl, and suited to the Doctor 
in every respect ; and what was still better, they were passionately fond of 
each other. Indeed, although there were advantages on both sides, it was 
evidently a love match; and all the world and his wife pronounced it an ad- 
mirable connection. 

The Doctor came, according to appointment, and the question of gloves, 
vests, &c., was duly discussed and settled. Who was to be bridesmaid, was 
yet debatable, and I was to be consulted as toa selection from two young 
ladies named. They were both comparatively strangers tome. Indeed, I 
had never conversed ten minutes with either of them, but I made choice of 
Miss Kute Graham, and ealled on her for the first time, when I went to con- 
sult upon matters connected wiih the approaching ceremonial. We con- 
versed an hour, upon various topics, after having dispatched the business 
which brought us together, and I left, to see her again on the evening previ. 
ous to the wedding. The morning came, bright and blooming, and the great 
affair of the day passed off without a blunder, and to the satisfaction of all 
parties. After breakfast, the ceremony having taken place before, the car- 
riages were brought to the door, and we started on a short excursion, of 
about three days duration. 

I need not stop to give you a description of the wedding. There was no- 
thing astonishing nor gorgeous about it, no display, no pretension nor affec- 
tation. As to dress and splendor, it might be considered tame, but every 
body was supremely happy, and therefore everything wore a bright, smiling 
and joyous look. Even the morning appeared more than usually bland and 
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invigorating ; nature seemed to be in her most captivating humor, and spor- 
ted all her various beauties, as we rolled along through the beautiful valleys 
that fringe the glassy Susquehanna. 

From morn till night, Miss Kate and I rode fete a tete, and a more agreea- 
ble companion I never was so fortunate as to secure. We talked incessant- 
ly, and she talked well. How often did I mentally bless my stars on that 
day, that I had chosen so wisely—there was no weariness, no lassitude—no 
riding mile after mile in solemn silence, as might have been feared between 
entire strangers. Her reading and observation, for she had traveled, gave 
her an inexhaustible fund for conversation, and with all humility I may add, 
that I am considered, in my own circle, a good companion. The next day 
she was even more facinating than the first. We certainly gave the Doctor 
and his bride no trouble by our officiousness, and left them, as much as_pos- 
sible, alone to enjoy their new found happiness. We were then, in addition 
to all this, in a region of country hallowed by many associations of poetry 
and romance. We were feasting our eyes upon the scenery, and our minds 
upon the poetry of Campbell’s “ Gertrude of Wyoming.” We were discus- 
sing the beauties of both, and I was delighted to find that my cotpanion 
enjoyed them, with an equal relish, a correct taste, and a fine perception of 
everything connected with them. Her enthusiasm was not gotten up for 
occasion, it was a deep seated passion for the sublime and beautiful, both 
in nature and art; and her sentiments and observations on each, showed 
that she had studied them thoroughly, and appreciated them fully. 

There is no more beautiful country than the valley of Wyoming, and 
were there no historical events connected with the locality, its natural beau- 
ties would still make it the chosen home of the poet and the romancist. The 
enchan‘ing diversity of mountain and valley and river, is here displayed in 
the most charming perspective. Morning, noon and night, each offers new 
attractions to the traveller and sojourner in the happy valley. It is here the 
dream of the golden age seems to be realized. Virtue presides over the moun- 
tains, and peace reigns in the valleys; while vice riots in the sea-side city, 
and strife walks at her right hand. It is barely possible, that a slight shade 
of this warm coloring was owing to the company, but we discussed the sub- 


jects arising from the recollections of the place, as dispassionately as could 


have been expected ; and when, with a party of friends, we visited and stood 
upon “ Prospect Rock,” the view of the winding Susquehanna, the hazy blue 
of the distant mountains, the flourishing appearance of the plantations, stud- 
ded with buildings, and here and there cattle and horses pasturing in the 
fields, presented a most pleasing contrast to the scenes which our imagina- 
tions pictured, as having been enacted on the same ground, three-quarters of 
a century before. We enjoyed the present, and in some sort, enjoyed also 
the past. Such is the constitution of the human mind—reasoning itself, but 
scarcely pessible to be reasoned upon. It is a unity and diversity, totally 
inexplicable. 

While laboring up the steep accent to “ Prospect Rock,’ Miss Kate and 
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I had uneonsciously fallen somewhat in the rear of the party, and forgetful 
of the rest, were slowly following them at our own leisure. Mrs. Sheriff 
Morton, looking suddenly round, called out to Miss Graham, who was lean- 
ing heavily on my arm, somewhat wearied by the unwonted exertion— 

“You must not look so solemn. It is a serious matter, it is true, but it 
will soon be over.” 

“Oh! we have been gathering flowers ;” I answered hurriedly, as the 
whole party faced towards us, and Miss Kate colored to the temples. They 
broke out into a hearty laugh at our seeming embarrassment, and Mrs. Mor- 
ton answered : 

“That is right ; gather the flowers while you may. You cannot be among 
them always in your journey through life, and they are not to be neglected. 

se careful also to take as many of them with you, as you conveniently 
can.” 

“T think,” said Miss G., “that there are flowers throughout the whole 


pathway, if travellers were content to find them. <At ar 


iy rate, they must 
th 


a 
generally blame themselves for taking the wrong path, if they find not flow- 
ers in the one they have chosen.” 

I answered her with a look and a gentle pressure of the arm locked in 
mine, and having by this time reached the party, we all moved forward to- 
gether, and the conversation again became general. Nevertheless we were 
somehow most unaccountably the last on the “ Rock.” When we came up, 
they were discussing races and genealogies. No two of the party could 
boast of the same descent. The Sheriff was Scotch ; his wife French; the 
Doctor was an Irishman; his wife a German. 

“ Coionel,” said the Doctor to me, as we came up, “ what is your de. 
scent ?” 

“On my father’s side, Low Dutch, and on my mother’s, High Dutch.” 

“The Sheriff is Scotch, and Mrs. Morton French,—don’t you think the 
combination most excellent ?” 

“ A very happy one, I should think—the thoughtful Scot and the viva- 
cious Frank, would give a most amiable disposition—sound, cheerful, and re- 
liable.” 

“Aye,” said the Sheriff, with a merry twinkle in his eye, “I perfectly 
agree with you Colonel ; and yet, I don’t know but that a combination be- 
tween Irish and German would be equally good, if not superior.” 

The hit was very palpable ; it was useless to try to resist the inclination 
to laugh, and the Doctor joined heartily in the joke against himself. We 
remained for some time, contemplating the beauties of the scenery, and then 
descended the mountain, regained our carriages, and returned to the hotel. 
The evening was spent with music and company, and the next morning, at 
an early hour, we turned our horses’ heads homeward ; regretting that the 
state of the Doctor’s business rendered a longer absence impossible. 

You are not to imagine all this time that I am falling in love with Miss 


Graham—very far from it—such a thing never entered my head nor my 
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heart either. I enjoyed her society and conversation so much, that I had 
neither time nor inclination to think of any thing else. We were, perhaps, 
disposed to be pleased with each other, and I flattered myself that we suc- 
ceeded. When you are willing to be pleased it is no such hard matter ; and 
I have often thought if husband and wife were really desirous to please each 
other, they might, nay they would, live much more happily. Such, however, 
is the perversity of human nature, that, falsifying that celebrated line of 
Pope, they are continually saying “ whatever is—is wrong,” and if a thing 
cannot be cured, instead of enduring it philosophically, they grumble, and 
are dissatisfied. 

The ride home was productive of much pleasure. The weather never was 
more delightful, and nothing occurred to mar our enjoyment. We brought 
every subject under contribution. From discussing the sceuery, we debated 
books ; from them, the conversation turned to the characters and opinions 
of the dramatis persona. 

“Do you remember,” said I, “ the interesting episode in “ Charles O'Mal- 
ley, between the Irish dragoon and the ‘ Dalrymple girls?’ ” 

“Yes, and I was not all pleased with Charley for keeping up that flirta- 
tion. Everything about it was wrong, and he knew and felt it at the time. 
There was no necessity for carrying matters to the length they did.” 

“ Major Dalrymple, however, was so attentive, that anything less than was 
done, would have been deemed downright coldness, and you know an Irish 
dragoon could never be accused of not meeting advances, or playing shy of 
a pretty girl.” 

“That is what I complain of. It was deliberate on the part of Charley, 
and therefore deserves to be very seriously condemned. Miss Dalrymple 
should not have permitted matters to go on so far.” 

“There were two good reasons why she did, however—her own inclina- 
tions, and the awkwardness of an explanation, under all the circumstances.” 

“That is another point in flirtation which is to be condemned. It is un- 
ladylike for us to take the lead in these things, and because we do not speak 
ourselves, we are to suffer from the attentions of a gentleman without the 
possibility of bringing him to the point, or of getting clear of him without 
offence. A flirtation is doubly injurious and unjust to a lady. If she thinks 
favorably of a gentlemen, she may be mistaken in his views, though she dare 
not ask him to explain his intentions ; while he, not being serious, keeps oth- 
ers at a distance, from a mistaken notion of affairs. Charley’s flirtation 
with Miss Dalrymple is one of a class, and although it may read very well, 
is not a course of conduct to gain commendation.” 

“ There is much truth in what you say, and yet a gentlemen would not be 
justified in proposing, nor a lady in accepting or rejecting, until a sufficient 
time had elapsed for respectively studying temper, character, and disposition. 


If then, at the end of six months, one or the other saw reason to discontinue 
the intimacy, or reject the offer, it would be set down as a flirtation, when 
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really its object was proper and its end legitimate. Believe me, there are 
fewer flirtations in the world than many people suppose. There is mostly 
something at the bottom which may be warmed into life, or chilled to death, 
and thus, from the result rather than the object, the intimacy takes its name, 
oftener false than true.” 

“ That, however, is no defence of the case in hand, for Charley never meant 
to marry Miss Dalrymple.” 

“That is true, and he has no valid excuse. It was deliberate on his part, 
and wrong, inasmuch as she was ignorant of what he well knew, and wilful- 
ly concealed from her. But if both parties understand and know each oth- 
er’s Opinions, objects, and intentions, I confess I see nothing morally wrong, 
in what is generally termed a flirtation.” 

Kate shook her head, and relapsed into thought, while a bend in the road 
brought the river into full view, and changed the subject. 

About three o’clock in the afternoon, we reached the beautiful and roman- 
tic residence of the Doctor to which he was conducting his bride, and there 
for awhile we imparadised ourselves. Everything had been prepared for our 
reception, and nothing was wanting to complete our enjoyment. We spent 
some days with the Doctor, and when the time came for us to leave the 
young couple, we were scarcely half willing to do so, and they also seemed to 
have some apprehension at being left alone together. They were about to 
experience the reality of an untried world, and felt a natural, though accoun- 


table dread. But fate had commanded, and we must obey, and with many 


thanks from the Doctor, and a few tears from his bride, we drove rapidly 
} 


off along the banks of the river, a half saddening feeling taking the place 





of our late joyousness. 

A new couple had started on a career of lab or, love, and life. We had 
just bidden them adieu, and they were now, perhaps, for the first time, in the 
loneliness surrounding them, aiiticipating the difficulties of their new pesi 
tion. What hopes! what visions are theirs! Who shall trace, in advance, 
their path in life! Now let them renew the vows they plighted at the altar 
—it is a sacred, a holy time. 

But we drew near home. The first two acts of the drama were over—an- 
other plot had been interwoven with the first—new hopes, new fears, new 
plans ; independent indeed, but still somewhat connected. 


CHAPTER II.—THE DEATH. 


‘The summer progressed. Daily, almost, as usual in country villages, some- 
thing new came up for discussion, admiration, or astonishment. A wedding 
was perhapsa nine days wonder, or a courtship was the almost inexhaustible 
subject of many a tea-table chat, interesting not only to the young, but draw- 
ing out into learned speeulations and interminable tales of their own adven- 
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tures, garrulous old ladies, and prim maids of an uncertain figure and date. 
These things cannot be avoided, and when a man consents to become a citi- 
zen of a small town of four or five thousand inhabitants, he must expect to 
have his private affairs made the subject of public comment, and he escapes 
most luckily, if the people generally, do not know more about his business 
han he himself does. 

When I say that Miss G. and myself continued our intimacy after the 
wedding, I conceive that I am informing my readers, that we were very fre- 
quently the subject of discourse among the viilage gossips. They kept, in a 
book provided for the purpose, a daily register of all my visits, and could 
tell to a minute the length of time I spent with her. What remuneration 
Miss Betty Martin, a young lady of forty, got for her services in this behalf, 
I never exactly discovered ; but I think the price was a husband ; and I am 
sorry to be forced to add, that the pay was never tendered by her employers. 
The work and labor of the gossips went for nought. 

Miss Betty was very timid, extremely afraid of the men, as I believe un- 
married ladies of an uncertain age invariably are; though she was immode- 
rately fond of calling and gossiping ; another universal trait of the genus of 
which I am speaking. She would frequently start on a “calling expedition,” 
about sundown, and manage to get to the pretty little white house of Simon 
Morrison, a well-to-do widower, whose aunt kept house for him, about dark. 
There she would sit and caress the children, and talk to the aunt, for an 
hour—then scold herself gently for staying out so long, express her fears at 
going home alone, ask the aunt to go with her a couple of squares, when Si- 
mon would of course offer his services, which would be accepted after the 
most approved fashion of maiden embarrassment, and thus Miss Betty would 
manage to get a bean home. How long she remained afraid after they got 
home, I never could induce Simon to tell me ; suffice it to say, however, he 
did not think it necessary to take her under his constant protection. 

While every body seemed attending to every other body's business, things 
took their natural course, independent apparently of the meddlings or man- 
ceuverings of friends, or the malignity of foes. For, although the managers 
had laid out who should marry and who should not, the best concerted 
schemes went awry, and often matches, seemingly incongruous, succeeded. 
If these people would remember, “ there’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
rough hew them how we will,” what a vast amount of trouble they might 
spare themselves. Miss Kate and I continued to exercise our own judgment 
and inclination, as to when, how, and where we would meet ; while they were 
hazarding conjectures and uttering prophesies, to our infinite amusement. 
Thus passed the summer. 


About the first of September professional business called me for more 
than a month from town, and during that time I heard nothing from home. 
Often through the summer, I had seen the Doctor and his wife, and spent 
nany pleasant hours with them. It was a luxury to visit him now, and note 
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the difference in all the internal arrangements of his household. The presid- 
ing genius of his wife was everwhere apparent. No more cheerless bache- 
lor apartments—cold and comfortless—but a cheerfulness that made the 
heart glad, a neatuess and a tidiness that was refreshing, making one serious- 
ly think of giving up the state of single blessedness, and entering into bonds 
matrimonial. I confess I never felt more lonely, than when returning to my 
chambers, after a visit to my contented and happy Benedick of a Doctor— 
and listening to him when we were alone, expatiating on the felicities of the 
married state. Thus I fear is many a well-deserving bachelor seduced, be- 
trayed and saved. Well—no matter, the Doctor lived most happily, and 
well deserved his enjoyment. 

When I returned home, I found a letter from the Doctor. It was already 
a week old. His wife was alarmingly ill with the typhoid fever. I lost not 
a moment. As soon as I could I set out to know the worst. It was bad in- 
deed ! there was little or no hope of recovery. Pale, thin and wasted by a 
scorching fever, how different was she from the happy and healthful wife of a 
few weeks back! I found Miss Graham there before me. She had been for 
a week watching by the couch otf her afflicted friend. The Doctor never 
slept. Every sense seemed sharpened, and his endurance of fatigue was ab- 
solutel7 superhuman. He was, however, alive to nothing but the case before 
him—no other patient had for days received his attention. I was soon, 
through Miss Graham, made acquainted with all these facts, and immediately 
insisted that the Doctor should order his carriage, and take a round among 
his patients. I succeeded in carrying this point, and we set out once. I de- 
termined that he should drive, and I plied all my conversation al powers to 
arouse his mind to activity upon other subjects than the all-engrossing one. 
I decided not to leave him. For a few days we rode out together, but at the 
end of that time, we discovered that almost any moment might terminate 
the earthly career of Mrs. Hamilton. Physicians from a distance had been 
in consultation—the most eminent medical aid in the country had been cail- 
ed in, but no relief could be afforded. She died !! 

I could not describe if I would, the grief and agony of my dear friend. It 
was terrible. I spoke to Miss Graham, and she agreed to remain with me 
there, until the last sad solemnities had been performed. We took charge of 
everything. The blow was o stunning that the friends seemed unable to re- 
alize the exact state of affairs. 1 superintended all the necessary arrange- 
ments. Miss Graham and myself watched each night by the corpse—these 
night watches are very trying. Less than two months before we two had 
officiated at the nuptials of her who now lay there before us, cold and silent, 
the bride of that grim bridegroom, Death. We remembered the incidents 
and details alluded to in the first chapter. We thought how fair and full of 
life she then appeared, in all human probability the longest liver of us all. 
Just, as it were, starting in life, with young hopes and bright prospects, now 
crushed for her, and blighted for her bereaved companion. She was buried ! 
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Here let her rest! Let hcr grave be visited by the young and light heart- 
ed, as they are about entering on the journey of life. Let them go there, 
and read the history of the fair young bride, whose real existence had indeed 
just begun. Strew her resting place with flowers, she loved their fragrance 
while living—think then, life is also as a flower. 

The third and fourth acts of the drama are closed. One of the characters 
has left the stage of action—one is heart-broken with grief, and the world is 
nought to him, and he is still less to the world. It progresses as usual 
hones, fears, wishes, hates and loves, continue to distract the human family 
They stop not to rejoice with those who rejoice, nor to weep with those who 
weep. Each individual has a little world of his own, which engrosses his 
attention and bounds his ambition. ‘The failure or success of another, if it 
interferes not with him, is seen and forgotten, and he toils on, till the relent 
less scythe euts him down in his turn—the multitude struggle over his body, 
and all goes on as before. No void seems to have been created, no want is 


felt. Such is human progress—and so it will be ever—ever. 


CHAPTER III.—THE ANNIVERSARY 


It was winter. Soirees, sleig] 


ing parties, lectures and sermons took up 
the time—I mean the spare time of the citizens of the beautiful villag: 
where I was then domiciled. It was conceded on all hands that on these 
occasions I should attend Miss G., and I had no objection to the arrang 
ment, nor, I flattered myself, did she feel averse. Throughout the season, we 
were thrown frequently together, until at length, my attendance upon het 
seemed to us both a matter of course. No one interfered, nor pretended to 
have the right, and thus we fell unconsciously into a course of habit, not 
easily overcome, in case that should become necessary. Thoughtless and 
careless upon that point, I had not reflected. 

The spring came. May, with its soft breezes and beautiful flowers—J une, 
with its moonlight evenings, its ice-creams, its lemonades and its promenades. 
We enjoyed them all thorough'y. Our tastes were very similar, and ou! 
pleasure, when together, was genial. Our friends had a carte blanche to talk 
of us as much as they pleased, while we enjoyed the good and the beautiful 
things of the earth, with a high wish and a cultivated taste. <A ride of a 
few miles into the country, was a delicious mode of passing away a mild 
evening, and even business was made, in some sort, to cater to our enjoyments. 
Our acquaintance had been short, but eventful; we had been sworn friends 


from the beginning. 

The anniversary of the wedding was approaching, and our thoughts natu- 
rally recurred to incidents connected with that event. We delighted to rec- 
ollect much that had occurred, and to go over, in imagination, a ride that 
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had been unusually pleasant to us both. On that evening I called to see 
her, and seating myself on a low stool at her feet, said : 

“Kate, this evening one year ago, I was sitting just about this hour, at 
your feet in the private parlor of “ Stecle’ 's Hotel,’ while Mrs. Hamilton was 
playing on the piano, and some friends of the Doctor were singing. Do you 
remember ?” 
well. ‘The window was opened, and the air was cool and refresh- 
ing—not so warm and close as it is this evening. I have often to-day thought 
of the Doctor,” she contined ; “ Oh! how frequently his mind recurs to this 
evening, one year ago !” 

‘I have wished that he might be kept very busy to-day, so that he might 
not have time to think. Thought must beagonizing to him. What a bless- 
ing would be a draught of the waters of Lethe.” 

“There are many things,” said Kate, after a pause, “that one would wish 
to forget, and yet we store them carefully, unwittingly, or unwillingly, as it 
were, in the chambers of memory. So, we do many things which our judg- 
ment condems at the time, while we are powerless to right ourselves, charm- 
ed, like the bird in the enchanted circle of the rattlesnake.’ 

That is true, and yet I cannot conceive what you have been doing, that 
should awaken such a train of reflection in your mind. You can have no 
word or act to reproach yourself with : the chambers of your memory, can 
be stored with only pleasures.” 

“ Without pretending to witchcraft, you might guess to what I referred.” 


‘I never could guess. You know I am the farthest weslid from a genu- 
ine Yankee ; you must not therefore speak to me in riddles or parables.” 

‘This is neither; and your recollections of the past year, should give you 
the clue to my meaning. There is no necessity for guessing. 

‘] pray you, then, do not ask me to guess. Speak to me plainly, and the 


answer shall be as direct.” 


She buried her face in her hands, and remained silent. While we had 
been conversing, the evening had gr dual] y det penea into night. A storm 
was slowly gathering in the sky, and the lightning and thunder and rain were 
warring in t he atmosphere. I felt that her emotions had for the moment 


overcom ‘ habitual self-possession, and rs wished to give her time to com- 
mand hers elf The storm without seemed a proper foil to the agitation with- 
in. I was no less excited than was she herself; stlll, 1 awaited patiently 
order that she might resume. But she spoke not. 

‘Miss Graham,” said I, oppressed by her silence, “will you speak, will you 
explain the cause of this strange mood? If I am concerned, let me at least 
know what this means.” But she answered not—I took one of her hands qui- 
etly from her face; it was wet with tears. I enclosed it in both of mine, and 
pressing it tenderly, urged her to tell me the cause of her emotion. “ What 


} 


can you have done,” said I, passionntely, “ which can bring you such a bit- 


ter regret ?’ 
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“ Permitting myself to receive your attentions,” she replied, almost inau- 
dibly ; and withdrawing her hand, again buried her face from me, in silence. 
For a moment I could not command my voice, but presently answered— 

“ Why shonld that, in which you were comparatively passive, afford you 
so much distress? Surely, you have no reason to reproach yourself.” 

‘Pardon me; I have great cause. I have acted very foolishly. I blame $ 
myself greatly, not however, that I entirely exculpate you; but that reflec- 
tion brings no relief to my mind.” 

“T cannot so violently regret our connection. We have spent a pleasant 
year together. We have read and talked and rode. Our tastes, our views 


\ 

were similar. I am happy and grateful for the enjoyment thus afforded. 1 
have to thank you for it all. 1 have appreciated your excellent qualities ; I 
can say that without flattery, for the fact that I have so often sought your 
society, proves it. That I have done so more frequently than was prudent, 
allow, but I could not resist the enchantment; and while I deeply acknow- 
ledge my error, I place myself at your merey, Command in any way you 
please, and you shall be obeyed to the letter.” 

Her face still remained hidden in her hands, and for some minutes there 
was silence. The thunder still muttered deep and loud, and it was only by 
the flash of the lightning, that I could see the position of my companion , 
The pause was becoming painful, when I resaumed— 

“Do not fear to say to me whatever you wish. It shall be scrupulously 
performed.” : ; : 

“Do not you think then, that this affair has gone far enough—that we had 
better begin anew ?” 

“Do‘you then wish it? But I feel it must be so—we must begin anew. 
Since it is thus, let me make one stipulation—I will ask nothing you dare 
not grant. It is this—Let us be friends: Let there be no coldness between 
us—let us meet as we /ave met, and not as strangers—I could not bear that. 
Do you say ‘yes,’ to this ?” 

“T do,” she faintly murmured— 

“ And,” I proceeded, “if at any time I can do you a favor or a kindness, 
as I hope I often can, will you be so much a friend, as to ask and accept my 
assistance, I will be always at your service. Will you do this ?” 

“Thank you! thank you! I will, I will!’ broke from her as if uncon- 3 


trollably—and then after a few minutes, she asked— 

“ What do you think it best to do?” 

“T confess I do not know ; but 1 suppose our intimacy must be broken off 
at once, though in my loneliness I hope you will permit me to call on you 
sometimes. I promise you I will not abuse the privilege. Do not deny me 
this last request. 

“T fear I cannot grant it, and yet [ cannot say no! Exercise your julg- 


ment in this respect.” 
“Thank you! thank you! I will, I will!” I could say no more, and si- 
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lence, broken only by the pattering rain, and the now distant thunder, ne- 
us again. How long we sat thus, I know not. We both felt that the 





conference was ended—that we were in truth, in some sort, strangers—that 
henceforth some subjects were interdicted between us, and we were only 
waiting until a sufficient degree of calmness had been regained, to enable us 


to break the spell that bound us. Finally she broke the silence and the spell 


‘Tt is over now. For months I had determined to have such a talk with 
vu, but put it off from day to day, and every day the task became more 
and more difficult. Had it not been for some who, I believe, are my friends. 


I could not yet have done it. My great regret is, that it was not dove soon- 
er, it would have saved me many a pang.”’ 

‘Stop, Miss Graham, every word you utter wounds me to the heart. You 
are not to blame in this matter. The fault, if fault there is, is mine alone. 
You know I have sought the society of no other than yourself, do not force 
me 
a moment's pain, or you make me tenfold more miserable !” 


to carry with me to my solitude, the reproach that I have caused you 


Pardon me. I do not wish to—let me explain. I will not disguise what 
you must have seen, that I took great pleasure in your company and con- 
versation. For a year I have feasted on them both—I have learned to 
—to—and now I shall feel how much I shall miss them, and—” 

Her voice trembled, and she stopped. I took her hand. 

‘ Kate,” said 1, “do you then really love me ?—would you miss me ?—ther 
remain with me always. We will this evening begin anew.” 

I drew her to me—her head rested on my shoulder. A thrill of gladness 
seemed to pass through her frame. She sighed and looked up into my face 
—our lips met—we were betrothed. 

When I again looked out on the sky, not a cloud was to be seen. The 
on was riding in a lovely majesty, paling the stars in her splendor. But 
moon and stars were nothing to me. I was happy—Kate, my darling Kate. 
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THE MOHIGAN HILLS. 


WRITTEN AT THE GRAVE OF UNC 


Two hundred years ago, and here 
Provd crafty Uncas reigned. 
How often then this verdant turf 

With human blood was stained! 


Down in yon little grassy vale, 
Where swiftly glides the stream, 
Of love, and war, and wiles of state 

Did Uncas often dream. 


Here oft the bright-eyed Indian maid,— 
The joyous forest belle,— 

Woke answering echo, soft and sweet, 
From mossy rock and dell. 


Here sang she in her pensive mood, 
The maiden’s changeless love, 
And joined the robin and the lark, 

To fill with song the grove. 


There rose her wailing ery of wo 
O’er that dark wooded plain, 
Where sire and lover bravely fell, 

3y Narragansett slain. 


Here, when the battie and the chase, 
A season short were o’er, 
The blazing fires of Indian wives 


Burned bright along the shore ; 
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And shell-fish from the Pequot tide, 
And game from various flocks, 
And venison from the antlered deer 

Broiled well on heated rocks. 


And here the succotash was made 
In Indian pot of earth, 

And yokeg from the pounded corn 
Well roasted, kad its birth. 


The earth is white with myriad shells 


Near where the waters flow, 


The remnant of the savage feast 


A thousand years ago. 


The dark Apollos of the wood, 
And Venus-forms of vrace. 
In winter wigwam nestled here 


On furs ta’en far in chase. 


These are the same old forest trees,— 
The same primeval shade, 
Beneath whose solemn state and gloom 


Mohigan children played. 


Here Pequot and Mohigan bold 
Sped fate from many a bow, 
And warriors of the Paneatuck 


On Pequot shores laid low. 


Here Pequot and Mohigan bold 
Sent back the whoop and yell, 
And sire and son—Mohigan braves, 

In many a battle fell. 


Oft kindled here the council fires 
Of Unceas and his braves ; 

And here we tread, at every step, 
On warriors’ unmarked graves. 


Here smoked the welcome pipe of peace ; 
Here fiendish war-songs rose ; 

Rang here the wail above the dead, 
And burned stern Uncas’ foes. 
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On yonder height, his ramparts still 
A time-laid ridge, are seen, 

Where blood of many a warrior slain 
Made grass and flower-leaf green. 


And where the wooded hill slopes down 
Toward the rising sun, 

Rest Uncas near the Pequot’s tide, — 
His toils and wars all done. 


Full many a time his bark canoes 
Have sped across these waves ; 

But now those frail old barks are dust 
Strown round the Indian graves. 


No prouder craft than birchen bark 
This noble stream had borne ; 

And off the brows of neighboring hills 
Had ne’er an oak been shorn. 


The river bears a prouder name 
Than that of old it bore, 

And many of the grand old hills 
Are naked on its shore. 


The Tuames is now the Pequot’s name— 
Proud steamers plow its waves 

On either bank an iron traz/ 
Cuts through old chieftains’ graves 


The solitude is startled now 
By whistle, shriek, and bell ; 

But these are sounds less savage far 
Than Pequot whoop and yell. 


The tribes that here so long ago 
Lived in their untamed pride, 

Hunted, and fished, and laughed, and wept, 
Slept, feasted, loved, and died. 


And now the men of Christian faith 
Are doing here the same, 


And fruitful soil where Uncas sleeps 
They till in Heaven’s name. 
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And peaceful are the mansions now 
Around Mohigan’s hills ; 

And bloodless ripple to the Thames 
The bright Mohigan rills. 


No dwellers now around these heights 
Invoke Minetto’s wrath, 

And wreak their vengeance on the foe 
Along the blood-stained path. 


But prayers go up for peace and love, 
From many a temple fane, 

And arts and sciences unfold 
Their works o’er hill and plain. 


Vew- London, Conn., Aug. 16, 1854 


tO VIRGPHOBTS TS. 


~DrinkinG ! why, does it not belong to the same category with eating, sleeping, 
walking, fashion of dress, cut of hair, choice of pursuits, amusements and asso- 
ciates, laughing, crying, sneezing. sweating and winking? nearly all of which, 
though undoubtedly influencing the individual’s action and greatly tending to 
make him either a gocd or a bad citizen, and though most of them have at times 
been subjected to laws, more or less stringent in proportion as they violated na- 
ture, yet even teetotallers will concede to be quite beyond the scope of civil go- 
vernment, and to pertain, under the ministration of moral infiuence of milder 
sway, to each one’s most private judgment, notwithstanding that the exercise of 
that judgment, as between himself, his conscience, and his Ged, he may commit 

; 


13 mach wickedness as you please.” 


~ sec i “ * * ¥ * 


‘The sphere of individual liberty must be shrunken indeed, if it cannot en- 
close all that lies within a man’s skin, and the powers of the ruler, extensive in- 
leed, if they can reach down the citizen’s throat and explore his digestive 
rgans. It is not mere bombist to declare, that the oesophagus, the duodenum, 
icticals and capillary ducts of free born Americans are, and of right should be, 
forever inviolable; and that if the Declaration of Independence does not avail to 
save the contents of ourstomachs and biadders trom chemical analysis and leg- 
islative discussion, it is full time to make another declaration that shall mean 


something.’ 
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FRENCH REPUBLICANISM AND AMERI- 
CAN DEMOCRACY. 


THE TWO PHILOSOPHIES. 


THE American Revolution was not brought about by physi- 
cal suffering or social evils. The sun of heaven had never 
shone upon a people more plentifully provided with the nec- 
essaries and comforts of life, than were the people of Ameri 
ca whilst still under British rule. The earth supplied abun- 
dantly the wants of man, and all were freely invited to its 
cultivation. Want of employment was unknown; and each 
man’s wages were measured by the amount of his labor. The 
working man, however poor, possessed a capital in his h: wdy 
limbs which rendered him independent of the rich, and in ’ 
most respects placed him above them—for in a new country 
money will not always command labor, and he who has not 
learned to labor will often suffer the pangs of penury in the 
midst of wealth. Self-supporting, self-relying, and independ- 
ent of al] save his God, the poor man was Nature’s nobleman 
The rich, if not inured to hardship and labor, were every- 
where reminded of the helplessness of their condition. But 
there were few rich, and most of those necessity had taught 
to work. The poor did not envy them, were not jealous of 
their wealth, and would have spurned their alms. They ask- 
ed no aid of Government, for, in the words of Col. Boone. 

“They had flourished by its neglect.” Unaccustomed to re- 
straint or control of any kind, save that of conscience and 
religion, they were restive and impatient at any interference 
with their property or their conduct. With them the love of 
entire independence, and of the largest individual liberty, had 
been fanned, by the circumstances of their lives, into a burn- 
ing passion. They not only desired, but imperiously demand- 
ed, to be “ Let alone.” 

. Laissez nous faire !/—the universal sentiment of America 
—was destined soon to become their philosophy. Engl: nd, 
quitting the successful line of policy which she had hitherto 
pursued towards the colonies—that of entire neglect—attempt- 
ed an interference in their affairs which would abridge their 
political rights. The tax to be imposed, was slight—was no- 
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thing—but the measure was to take away from Americans the 
most important feature of self-government. It came athwart 
this sentiment, this passionate line of individual liberty, and 
kindle rd a conflagration from one end of the colonies to another, 

only to be extinguished by the establishment of independence. 
The Free Trade philosophy of Franklin, subsequently more 
fully developed and expounded by Adam Smith, found about 
this time in America partial hearers and a congenial soil for 
its propagation. The people in general, readily embraced it, 
for they saw their cherished sentiment justified by the most 
rigid and learned ratioeination, and exemplifie “1 into a system 
of philosophy, which, if adopted by the governments of the 
land, promised the largest possible amount of peace, liberty, 
and prosperity to mankind. Those who had been lukewarm, 
or oe had opposed the Revolution, rejected this philosophy 
heecause its doctrines were incompatible with their notions of 
good government. The Federalists deemed it necessary that 
government should be invested with many powers, and should 
exert them frequently and energetically. The modern Whigs 
far transcend the Federalists in their 9dmiration of an active, 
intermeddling government. They deride the doctrines of Ad- 
am Smith—speak lovingly, like the English Tories, of a paren- 
tal government, that shall take care of the people, direct and 
regulate their industry, furnish them a currency, construct for 
them good roads and canals, whenever their wages make mo- 
ney abundant, and relieve their pecuniary difficulties. He who 
will revert to 1840-41, the palmy days of whiggery, will see that 
this portrait is not in the least exaggerated. A few years 
previously, when upon the occasion of the suspension of spe- 
cie payments by the banks, it was frankly and fearlessly pro- 
posed that Government should itself exercise the ordinary 
and usual functions of keeping and disbursing its own money, 

and should leave tle people to take care of their own pecuni- 
ary affairs, the Whigs succeeded but too well in persuading 
ae Democrats that the Government could, and might, by 
its action, remedy all kinds of pecuniary evils. A bank would 
make money plenty and relieve the indebted ; a bankrupt law 
would again set t afloat the insolvent; a protective tariff would 
give the laborer “ roast beef and two dollars a day,” whilst it 
furnished a market for the farmer and enriched the manufac- 
turer. Internal improvements would bring all within reach of 
market, and in fine, there was scarce an ill which flesh is heir 
to, for which their schemes of government did not promise 
the appropriate remedy. A Ledru Rollin, or a Louis Blane, 
could not have promised more, nor performed less. To the 
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bankrupts alone did they keep their faith. 

But it is the Democracy of America which we propose to char- 
acterize and define, and we cannot do so better than by quot- 
ing their favorite maxim,—‘ The world is too much govern- 
ed,” or, as it is sometimes expressed, “ That government is best 
which governs least.” This is the essence of the philosophy of 
Adam Smith, and is an axiom among American Democrats. 
They hold that where each man enjoys the fruits of his own 
labor, where competion is fiercest, and liberty of action least 
trammelled, that there will individual exertion be most incit- 
ed to action, and bring forth the largest results of wealth, in- 
telligence and happiness. National wealth, national intelli- 
gence, and national happiness, are but the aggregate sum of 
those blessings as possessed by the many individuals who 
compose the nation. The policy, therefore, which looks to 
the fullest development of the individual man, best secures the 
good of the whole community. They contend for strict construc- 
tion of constitutions, because constitutions limit and restrict 
the exercise of power. They neither propose that govern- 
ment shall make or reward men’s fortunes, but would leave 
every citizen to carve out his own social and political well be- 
ing, whilst government merely secures to him equality of 
rights and protection to life, liberty, and property. May they 
never exchange, in the course of progress, these just, firm, 
and simple doctrines, for untried novelties. Let them remem- 
ber that human progress is ever alternating from the upward 
path of improvement, to the downward road of decay and 
ruin. 

The Revolution in France was induced more by social than 
by political evils. Famine, rather than oppression, incited 
the outburst. Bread and higher wages fired the combatants 
in the streets of Paris, more than the love of liberty. The 
people complained, not that Louis Phillipe governed too much, 
but that he governed too little. ‘They asked for a govern- 
ment that would find every man employment and good wages. 
To attain these ends the Provisional Government, in the first 
days of its existence, was guilty of acts of despotism that no 
crowned head in Europe would dare attempt. They under- 
took to give employment to labor, to regulate wages and 
prices. The attempt met with immediate and signal failure, 
and recoiled most heavily on the class who demanded _ the ad- 

vances, but it sufficed to show at once the object of the revo- 
lution. The exigencies of the occasion might have been plead- 
ed to palliate or justify the measure. Salus:populi supreme lex. 


’ ' 
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Put no such plea was offered. “Pwas but part and pareel of 
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the New System, which was to reorganize society and bring 
about universal prosperity. The philosophers, the statesmen, 
the orators, the novelists, in fine the active mind and litera- 
ture of France, has for years past been tinctured with commu- 
nist or agrarian doctrines. They have emphatically repudia- 
ted the philosophy of Adam Smith, and adopted, in its stead, 
that of St. Simon, Fourier and Owen. The expulsion of the 
reigning dynasty, the freedom of the press, the extension 
of the right of suffrage, and the redress of other political 
erievances, formed but a small part of the plan of the revolu- 
tion. Men, whose views of change extend no farther than to 
these reforms, backed out before the crisis, and took no part 
in the scenes of February. On that occasion, the French De- 
mocracy were headed and urged on chiefly by such men as Le- 
dru Rollin, Albert Ouvrier, Flocon, and Louis Blane, all of 
whom looked to a social revolution, and by Cabet, and Blan- 
qui, still more thorough communists and agrarians. The pop- 
ular novelist Sue, and George Sands, had also sowed broad- 
cast the seeds of the new philosophy, and prepared the popu- 
lar mind for the overthrow of the old and the advent of the new 
social system. Social equality is the grand desideratum of 
French Democracy, and to attain this, they are ready to clothe 
government with unusual and despotic powers. They trace 
all the evils of society to the free competition of labor and of 

capital, and would have government usurp the capital of the 
couse in order to give employment to labor. Thus at one 
blow, they would destroy private property and individual lib- 
erty. Private property could not exist when government was 
the sole employer of labor, for it must first take to itself this 
property before it could find the means of employment. Nor 
could individual liberty exist where government ascertained 
and regulated each citizen’s wages. We quote no authorities 
to establish the truth of our positions, because every one who 
has read French novels, English reviews, or American news- 
papers, has met with doctrines, such as we have described, em- 
anating from the orators or authors of Paris. Shades of dif- 
ference in the theories of her statesmen, philosophers and no- 
velists, may be discerned, but a wonderful concurrence of 
opinion and co-operation of effort will be found to exist as to 
the evils of free competition and the means by which it is to 
be corrected. They all take issue with Adam Smith, and all, 
in more or less degree, give in to the alluring but destructive 
doctrines of Fourier. 

These French Democrats are not, as might be inferred from 
their political tenets, dishonest men ; on the contrary, like all 
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enthusiasts, they are singularly honest and philanthropic. They 
very mob of Paris during the three d ys of February, whilst 
faint from fatigue and hunger, not only strictly respected, but 
actually guarded and protected private property from pillage. 
The philosophers and statesmen who incited and directed this 
mob, were among the most learned, virtuous, and disinterested 
of mankind. They sacrificed their time, their talent, and their 
property, for what they deemed the good of mankind, and were 
ready on any day to lay down, their lives in the same holy 
cause. We not only respect and honor the motives of such 
men, but freely admit that the weight of their authority enti- 
tles also their opinions about government to be treated with 
respect. Those opinions may be correct. Franklin, Jay, 
Smith, and Malthus, may be false lights. St. Simon, Owen, 
and Fourier, the only true philosophers. Unfortunately, 
however, for the argument of these modern reformers, they 
all find the Bible as much in their way as the doctrines of 
free trade, and make as relentless war on Moses and the Pro- 
phets as they do on Smith and Malthus. Their theories, too, 
seem in more or less degree to have been often practically tes- 
ted, with signal failure, or but indifferent success. We would 
cite the instances of the Spartans, the Egyptians, and the 
Gauls, among the ancients. Indeed, it is common to date the 
fall of the Roman Empire from the time the State began to 
furnish the people with corn. The Pilgrims of New-Hngland 
on their first settlement, we think, also tried the experiment, 
so far as lands were concerned, and the experiment failed and 
was abandoned. It seems better adapted to a half civilized 
race, for the Peruvians who practised it were the most ad- 
vanced in civilization of all our Indians. The love of liber- 

, or as it is fashionable to phrase it, the feeling of individu- 
ality, is too strongly developed in the American to render him 
a fit subject for such experiments. He has no taste for fra- 
ternity and social equality. Hence the experiments of Mr. 
Owen at New Harmony, of Joe Smith with the Mormons, of 
the Shakers, and of a dozen other fanatical sects at the North, 
have all ended, we believe, in the -eductio ad abgurdum. 


} 


The system suits the negro. Tue experimentum in vile cor- 
pus has answered admirably. Among the negro slaves of the 
South we see the perfection of social equality and ph cian 
comfort. The master represents exactly the government in 


the French system, finds them all employment, and p covide 
for all their wants,—for it is his interest to do so. Liberty 
exists among freemen, equality only among slaves. 

Whilst experiments like those proposed by Fourier, and 
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the other Communists of the day, have often been tried, and 
have either entirely failed or fallen far short of the results 
now fondly anticipated from similar experiments, the organ- 
ization of society and labor on the free competition platform 
of the political economists, though never submitted to fair 
and full experiment, has produced excellent results, so far as 
it has been tested. Those countries where labor aad domestic 
and foreign trade, have been subjected to the fewest restric- 
tions, have ever been the most wealthy and civilized. Ameri- 
ea, from the Revolution to the Embargo, came nearer to the 
system of free trade and free competition, than any state had 
ever done before, and her advancement during that time, in 
trade, wealth, population, and general prosperity, was more 
rapid than it has been since, or than that of any people had 
been before. In looking to the history of the world, indivi- 
dual wealth and civilization will be found to have advanced 
part passu with the removal of restrictions from trade and the 
yeneral enlargement of individual liberty of action. The 
monuments of antiquity, older than the records of history, 
speak to us in eloquent and warning tones, on this subject. 
The obelisks, the temples, and the pyramids, tell the tale of 
an oppressed people whose labor was controlled and directed 
by the state. On the other hand, the ruins of commercial 
cities show that often in the midst of deserts, individual exer- 
tion, had, by the means of trade, created wealth in despite of 
natural disadvantages. In general, however, the ru ins of an- 
tiquity tell only of a splendid government and of an oppress- 
ed and impoverished people,—for in ancient times. the state, 
no matter what the form of government, was every thing—the 
individual man, nothing. We much fear that the classic lore 
and classic taste of the French, has ever had too strong an 
influence with them in constructing their national institutions. 
The first revolution was distinguished by an absurd apeing of 
the ancients. Their civilization itself seems to retain too 
much of the profane to suit the exigencies of this enlightened 
and christian age. Greece and Rome furnish the finest mod- 
els in litera‘yre and the fine arts, but very indifferent ones 
in the science of government. 

But we have wandered from our subject. Our object was 
to contrast American and French Democracy, to show that 
they originated under very different circumstances, and thus 
to account for the conflicting philosophies which they have 
severally adopted as the guide of government. The Ameri- 
can, whilst he scorned the F renchmi n’s procustean bed of fra- 
ternity and equality, loved liberty, because liberty would out 
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promote his wealth, happiness and prosperity. The French- 
man, though willing to work, was starving for want of em- 
ployment, and wanted a government strong enough to reor- 
ganize society, and find for him employment and support. He 
holds it to be the first duty of government to feed the people. 
The American thinks this is a business which every man 
should attend to for himself. The American Democrat con- 
siders that to be a tree country, where all enjoy equal rights and 
privileges, where liberty of action is least restricted, and 
where the laws and the constitution govern. 

The Frenchman’s notion of liberty mounts no higher than 
that of a government of the majo: ‘ity of the people, who shall 
exercise unlimited and despotic power, trusting to their own 
interests that they will exercise it only for the common good. 

The Whigs of America, in their loose construction of the 
Constitution, their contempt for State rights, and their aver- 
sion to the veto, present other points of resemblance to the 
French Democrats. They both incline to a pure democracy, 
without checks or balances, with the necessary exception of 
the representative feature. How true is it in the moral world 
that, “ Extremes are nearer than their means”! Here are two 
parties—the one professing to be highly conservative, the oth- 
er boldly proposing to upset and reorganize society, and yet 
it is hard to discern any difference in principle between them. 
Each proposes a parental government that shall provide for, 
and take care of, the pecuniary interests of the people, and 
the difference seems to be only one of degree. The French- 
man would p:ovide alike for all—the W higs for certain favor- 
ed interests only. 

The same proclivity to Fouriecrism may be discovered in the 
doctrines of the English Tories, whilst the English Whigs ad- 
here to the principles of free trade and free competition. 

That we have not drawn on our imagination to discover the 
affinity between American Whiggery and Agrarianism, is 
abundantly proved by the state of parties at the North. An- 
tirenters, Abolitionists, and Fourierists, generally vote and 
act in concert with the Whigs, and the most popular and in- 
fluential Whig press in New-York, is at the same time the in- 
dustrious organ of these several fanatical sects. 

To the keeping of the Democracy of this Union most espe- 
cially is the sacred ark of human liberty entrusted. Their 
principles are at once progressive and conservative. But in 
their progress, they would not, like Fouricrists and French- 
men, Violate the domestic hearth by fusing mankind into one 
common family, and substituting a visionary fraternity for the 
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natural ties of friendship and affection. Nor would they rob 
man of his Bible, which teaches him to love his neighbor as 
himself, to indoctrinate him with a purer morality or a broader 
philosophy from the pages of an Owen, or a Fourier, or a 
Louis Blane. Pure religion, and its consequence pure mora- 
lity, they believe alike indispensable to man’s happiness and 
to the existence of free government. But they think the 
priesthood, selected by the people, better teachers and custo- 
dians of morals and religion, than the officers of government. 

By extending the right of suffrage, and abolishing all mo- 
nopolies and special priviliges, they would establish equality 
of rights, and leave to Providence and to man’s own merits 
and exertions, untrammelled by law, to adjust their social re- 
lations. ‘They no more expect to be able by means of govern- 
ment to banish inisery, and poverty, and crime, from the moral 
world, than does the learned physician to extirpate forever 
pain and disease from man’s natural body. The “ greatest 
good to the greatest number,” is all they seek to attain, and 
this they believe will be best done by extending to all the 
largest liberty compatible with soc ial order. They would 
have a hardy enterprising people like our revolutionary sires, 
accustomed to take care of themselves, and jealous of every 
encroachment of government, not a Roman mob, looking to 
the State for food, and ready to sell their liberties for a mess 
of pottage. Should Americans, by the acts of peace and by 
prowess in war, attain universal supremacy, it will be owing 
more to the hardy, self-relying temper which liberty hegets, 
than to purity or excellence of race. 

In conclusion, if we would preserve, in all their simplicity 
and purity, the doctrines of our party, let us be cautious how 
we indulge a too great admiration for French or any other 
European Republic anism, lest we imbibe some of their here- 
sies and deface the beauty of our own faith. So far as their 
efforts are confined to the expulsion of kings, the liberation 
of speech and of the press, the extension of the right of suf- 
frage, and the sweeping away the crumbling remains of feu- 
dalism—so far we should approve and applaud. But let us ex- 
amine well the symmetry and proportions of the structure they 
would rear on the ruins of the past, ere we pronounce on its 
utility or its beauty. Rome was not built in a day ;—and 
America is greater than Rome. The edifice of our liberties 
is the joint result of extraordinary circumstances, profound 
wisdom and spotless virtue—not the invention of infidel phi- 
losophers, nor the ephemeral creation of a hungry mob, but 
the noble handy-work of the best and wisest of men, guided 
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by experience and long deliberation. Lt should be the prayer 
of every American that this glorious edifice, consecrated by 
the blood of our fathers, should stand forever unsullied and 
intact ; simple and beautiful as a Grecian temple, and lasting 
as the Egyptian Pyramid! 


BOOK NOTICE. 


Wilton’s Practical Works: a new edition, with notes, and a life of 
by Solon Mitford. 2vols. Boston: Phillips, Sampson § Co. New-Y¥ 
lames C. Derby § Co. 8 Park Place. 


Our standard literature is much indebted to Messrs. Phillij 
hey have discrimination to select original works of genius; and, likewise, 
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frequently fall back upon the wells of English undefiled—upon the works of 
the great old masters who have built their monuments in a language by such ' 


instrumentality rendered changeless and immortal. At this late day, and 
in such space as we are limited to, it would be worse than presumptious to 
ulude to the grandeur of the strain which seeks— 


“To justify the ways of God to men.” 


laking it for granted that all our readers are familiar with the sublimest 
poet of democratic christianity, we shall merely allude to the contents, the 
ditor, and the style in which the whole is brought before us. For the first : 

the volumes comprise all the poems acknowledged by Milton during his 
ife, both in English and Latin—copious notes to the original text—those 
made by himself appended in full, and liberal extracts from judicious com- 
thentic sources 


mentators ; also a life of Milton, compiled from the most au 
and admirably condensed. For the second. The editor’s task has been 
i 


l 1 


faithfully and zealously performed ; the malignant slanders uttered by that 


nodel-tory, high churchman, Dr. Johnson, are exposed with unrelenting se- 
verity, and the corruptions introduced by Bently, as “ emendations,” are 
arefully expunged. Mr. Mitford has indeed given us, in a condensed form, 


the best biography and vindication we have yet seen of “ the poet blind, yet 


bold.” For the third :—the volumes—each some five hundred pages long 
ure printed in clear, bold type, on paper of great whiteness, thickness and 
durability ; the binding is strong and handsome ; the frontispiece—a steel 


engraving—gives us the physical, as type the spiritual character of the man. 
This is but one of a series of volumes to be published uniform by the same 
house. They have already issued Goldsmith’s works, and Dryden, Cowley, 


Pope and Gray will shortly make their appearance. 





